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Preface 


‘The present yolume has its origins in my dissertation, Ten 
Christian Papyri in the Columbia Collection, for which I received my 
doctorate from Columbia University in 1989. I had taken a course in 
papyrology with Roger Bagnall while a graduate student, and it was he 
who suggested the idea of editing a group of previously unpublished 
papyri, all with some connection with the early Christian church. 
Roger's guidance and encouragement have been instrumental first in 
completing the dissertation and then in revising it for publication. 

Along with Roger, many others have read all or part of this work 
at various stages, and their help has been considerable. | first edited 
what is now 293 in this volume, a New Testament fragment, as part of 
Roger's course, and the result was read and commented on by Bruce 
Metzger. Klaas Worp assisted with several difficult readings while 1 was 
completing the dissertation. My dissertation defense committee—Alan 
Cameron, William Harris, the late John Meyendorff, and especially the 
late Morton Smith—all read the dissertation, and their comments and 
corrections considerably improved it. The finished dissertation was read 
by Dieter Hagedorn, G.H.R. Horsley, and the late Kurt Treu, all of 
whom contributed many corrections and suggestions. John Oates 
deserves thanks for making the papyrus room at Duke University so 
readily available. Ann Ellis Hanson and the anonymous referees for the 
‘American Society of Papyrologists who read the manuscript made many 
corrections and encouraged further work and reflection on several 
points. Thanks are also due to the staff of the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts room of Butler Library at Columbia University. The 
individual who undoubtedly showed the most patience, however, is my 
wife Toni, to whom this work is dedicated with affection and 
appreciation, 

A Faculty Research Grant from Georgia Southern University 
enabled me to spend the summer of 1992 at Columbia revising the 
dissertation. 

My dissertation has been listed in the Checklist of Editions of Greek 
Papyri and Ostraca as P.Col.Teeter. The present work is not a reprint but a 








substantial revision, with an additional papyrus that did not appear in 
the dissertation. A concordance is given at the end. 
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Editorial Conventions 


All texts in this volume are edited according to the standard 
“Leiden” system fixed in 1931 and described by Eric G. Turner in Greek 
Papyri: An Introduction (New York 1980) 187-8, 203. 


By Letters either uncertain themselves or if they were read 
‘out of context. 

afy8] Lost letters restored by conjecture 

or [oy5) 

or [aBy5 

(ay) Letters or words omitted by the scribe and supplied by 
the editor. 

(By) Abbreviations resolved by the editor 

{{aBy6)) Letters or words written, then canceled, by the scribe. 

‘ofy8" Letters or words added by the scribe above the line. 
Unreadable traces of letters, of which the number is 
estimated. 


[. Jor[+2] Lacuna, due to a hole, fading, abrasion or tear, in which 
the number of lost letters is estimated. 


Jor[ Jor{ Lacuna in which the number of letters lost is unknown. 


) Letters or words wrongly omitted by the scribe, if they 
cannot be supplied. 


The critical apparatus supplies all corrections for departures from 
standard, classical Greek. Punctuation, accents and breathings are 
added; in the case of incorrect forms, accents are added as if they were 
spelled correctly, unless the word is indecipherable. Case errors are 
corrected in the apparatus and not supplied in angle brackets. Diaeresis 
in the text is noted in the apparatus. In giving the dimensions of the 
papyri, the breadth of the recto comes first, followed by the height. 

Papyrus editions and papyrological journals are cited according to 
Checklist of editions of Greek and Latin papyri, ostraca and tablets ed. J.F. 
Oates, RS. Bagnall, W.H. Willis, K.A. Worp, 4th ed. (BASP Suppl. no. 7 
1992). Other journals are cited according to the practice of TAPA or 





L’Année Philologique. Books and reference works cited by short title or 
abbreviation are listed in the bibliography. Other works are cited in full 
when they first appear and subsequently by the author's name. Patristic 
references are to the editions listed in Thesaurus Linguae Graecae Canon of 
Greek authors and works, ed. Luci Berkowitz and Karl A. Squitier, 3rd ed. 
(New York 1990) unless otherwise noted. I have given the reference to 
Migne’s Patrologia when that is the edition used by the TLG. 





TEXTS 


Literary/Liturgical Texts 


293. Matt. 6:4-6, 8-12 


Iny. 571 71x 62cm. v 
PL Provenance unknown 


This fragment of the Gospel according to Matthew, containing 
most of the Lord's Prayer and four verses of the introduction, is written 
ona badly damaged parchment codex leaf. The damage may be due to 
water, or exposure to extreme heat, or both; whatever the case, it is 
badly wrinkled, smudged, worn through in spots and very faded. Many 
letters are lost in whole or in part, while others may be seen only by 
patient examination under magnification. Text is missing both at top 
and bottom, and the left edge of the recto is ragged, possibly from the 
page's having been torn out. The circumstances of its separation from 
the codex are mysterious; if it was torn out to be kept as a charm or used 
for recitation, whoever did so was careless and lost the last portion of 
the prayer.’ 

The right edge of the recto is clearly the right edge of the original 
page. Approximately fourteen lines are missing between the end of the 
recto and the beginning of the verso, making the total number of lines in 
the column 27 of 28. Using the better preserved text at the right edge of 
the recto as a measure, the height of ten lines is 4.5 cm., making the 
height of the column approximately 12 to 13 cm. Adding top and 
bottom margins, the piece would originally have been perhaps 16 or 17 
cm, high. 





1 There is no Greek text of the Lord's Prayer on papyrus that was not created 
tobe an amulet or toy; K. Aland, ed., Repertorium der Griechischen Christichen Papyri 
I: Biblisehe Papyri (Berlin and New York 1976) 351-5, 397; van Haelst, Catalogue 128- 
130. The original editor of P.Ant, 1154 suggested that it may have been a “toy book 
fora child.” The suggestion is repeated by Aland, 














Literary / Liturgical Texts 


The width at its broadest is 7.1 cm, of which 2.3 is margin and 4.8 
is text. Since the text is missing only one letter at the piece's broadest 
point, and since the average letter is 2 cm. wide, the column would 
have been 5 cm. broad. If the codex were only a single column per page, 
then, allowing for an additional margin on the left, the total width 
would have been approximately 9.6 cm. However, if there had been a 
(now missing) column to the left on the recto (and right on the verso), an 
additional column plus some space in between the two columns would 
make the page approximately 16 to 17 cm. wide. 

We are left with two choices: 1) a page 9.6 cm. wide by 16 to 17 
em. high or 2) 16-17 cm. wide by 16-17 cm. high. Eric Turner gives a list 
of 165 parchment codices, classified by dimensions. Choice 1) would 
barely qualify as a miniature “pocket” Bible (defined as breadth < 10 
cm. and height < twice breadth), but would still be larger than any of 
the 45 miniatures Turner lists. Although the top and bottom margins 
could be larger than estimated here, Turner lists only two parchment 
codices out of 165 where breadth < 10 cm. and height = approximately 
twice breadth. On the other hand, the “square” type, with the breadth 
only just shorter than the height, is common, which favors choice 2). 
Several on Turner's list have dimensions close to 2), though only two 
have a breadth of 16 cm2 


The hand is a fine “biblical” hand, similar to those of the Codex 
Alexandrinus’ and P.Oxy. V1 848, plate I, favoring a fifth century date. 
The down strokes are firm, although not thick, while the horizontal 
strokes are so fine that they are gone due to fading; the horizontal bar of 
every pi has completely vanished. Although there are no lectionary 
signs, the scribe has separated sections by leaving blank spaces, either at 
the end of a line or, in line 11 of the recto, approximately .6 cm between 
the first and second words. Why there is also a space (if that is what itis, 
and not simply fading) before the airy of the verso, line 2, is a mystery. 

The text agrees in all major respects with the 27th edition of 
Neestle)-A(land), as well as the Codex Sinaiticus (8) and the Codex 





= E.G. Tamer, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia 1977) 26-32, On 
miniatures, see also W.H. Worrell, The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, 
(Univ. of Michigan studies. Humanistic series, vol. 10 1923) xi-xiii; A. Hentichs, L. 
Koenen, “Ein griechischer Mani-Codex,” ZPE 5 (1970) 100-3, 

> ee, Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus, vol. 4: The New Testament and 
Clementine Epistles (London 1879) and The Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandrinus 
with Seven Illustrations (London 1955). Several hands of course produced the Codex 


Alexandrinus; see H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors les 
‘Sinaiticus (1938) 91-3, ue 














293. Matt. 6: 4-6, 8-12 5 


Vaticanus (B). Alternate readings from several important uncials are 
given below to show the type of text, which appears to be Alexandrian | 


Recto: [aov 6 Bdéxaw év 119 x{pur 
[éx]o5é0e1 001. | 
[xat [Stav] xpoaedznote, 5 | 

4 [olix [¥oe}oB le] ds of bxoxpr- 
[rai] bx grhodow év taiis 
fo}uvayoyais [xJor év toxic 
[yo ious tay [rAcetlevaov 

8 [ea]rdres poaeizeo0a 
[a}ras pavibar roig dv(Bpain)ong 
[ely [eho dpi, axé- 
yovar tov wraAdy erd- 

12 [law, vacat ob St Stay xpoo- 6.6 
felix, 
[ueidv cov xai xRetolas 














joeAOe cig tb ta- 


Verso; vacat crbrév. vacat 68 
oiiftlos obv xpoaetzleate] 6.9 
‘peg: Mérep fudv 6 [ev] 

4 ois odpavoils], érfactii-] 
ro [xd Svopd cov, éA9[é-] 6.10 
tof [BacrAleia cov, [ylevin-] 
Ofi}rw xd BEALE oov, {<] 

8 [ev o}dpavg wai éxi vic 





4A summary of the major MSS according to type may be found in B. 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (United Bible Societies 
1971) xxviii-oxxi. For a full apparatus of variant readings in Matthew, see S.C.E. 
Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum: Evangelium 
Secundum Matthaeum (Oxford 1940). 
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oly] prov quav tov [é-] 6.11 

modarov 5d¢ piv 

pHepov: Keri Gipec Apiv [rx] 6.12 
12 gerAferta hav, cfc] 

vee [ 





Recto: 9 avo1s 


LMSUDYP 
4 &N-A, 8 BDZ; doxepEKLMSUDP. 


be the work of the corrector suggested for line 9. 


gaviior = gavaow N-A 





and obpev: 





6, 


of the line, 


SUDYP 


Recto: 2. gor N-A, BZ; oor iv tH pavep EKLMSUWDYP 
3-4 mpooedynaBe odx EaeoBe N-A, & BZ; xpocedxn obx toy D EK 


5 aig The final sigma is very small, written at the top of, but 
not above, the line, something not uncommon in uncial MSS. It may also 


9 brug N-A, X BDKLZ;dnos av EMSUDY 


avors = GvOpdinors The -arg is written in the same fashion as 
the final sigmas of line 6, and at first sight would appear to be the 
standard form of a nomen sacrum. That is how I have treated it in 
resolving the abbreviation in the text. However, the customary line 
drawn over a nomen sacrum is missing (though this may be due to 
fading). A mixture of abbreviated and non-abbreviated forms of the 
nomina sacra is not uncommon; see Paap, Nomina Sacra and José 
O'Callaghan, Nomina Sacra in Papyris Graecis Saeculi III Neotestamentariis 
(Rome 1970). Still, it seems odd that the scribe would abbreviate a 
Profane use of &iv@panos while neglecting to abbreviate a sacred xéxnp 
65. ldtep and odpavoic are abbreviated in the same passage of 
X, while év@pdxors is not. In B xéxep and obpavois are not abbreviated, 
but neither is évOpénois. Just possibly, the scribe simply forgot to write 

ponors at the beginning of the next line, and either he or a later 
corrector, unable or unwilling to extend the word into the margin, wrote 
only the final syllable. The ink of -ois is noticeably darker than the rest 


10-11 éxézover X; éxézouaw N-A, BD Z; bri éxéyovow E KLM 


293. Matt. 6: 4-6, 8-12 7 





Verso: 3 It is very difficult to be certain, but there may be a colon just 
after the bpeic, followed by a short space 

8 éniyfic N-A, 8 BZ; éxi vic ig DEGKLMSUYP P.Ant. I | 
54 











294. Prayer and Ps. 150 3b-6 


Inv. 97 65x 10cm, V 
PL2 Provenance unknown 


The papyrus is dark and dirty, severely faded or worn in spots, 
with a hole in line 2 and in the center of the space between lines 8 and 9 
of the verso. However, the ink is dark and much the greater part of the 
text is clearly visible, if not easily legible. The hand, evidently the same 
on both recto and verso, is a graceless semi-cursive; on the recto the 
letters are often crowded and smudged. The hand is not consistent, 
perhaps from impatience—after five lines of the recto, the epsilon of iv 
changes into an s-curve. 

The text of the recto, apparently a fragment of Psalm 150, begins in 
the middle of the psalm. The initial letters of lines 4 and 6 are higher 
than the remainder of their respective lines, and appear to be, together 
with lines 9 and 10, the ends of lines that originated in a lost column to 
the left. The scribe evidently started to write at the top of the remaining 
Portion of the papyrus further to the left than neatness would require 
and shifted the column right when the (now mostly missing) left 
column intruded. The text of the verso appears to begin with the first 
line; there is no indication of any other text either to the left or above. A 
vertical crease approximately 2 to 2.5 centimeters from the left edge of 
the verso suggests the papyrus was folded there. A similar fold on the 
right side of the original document would account for the clean break on 
the right edge. Since the document was apparently saved for the sake of 
the text on the verso, such folds imply its use as an amulet. The folds, 
the direction of the fibres and the relative state of preservation of the 


texts on each side indicate that the verso was written separately and 
after the recto. 


‘The prayer on the verso can be called a litany, but it is not a typical 
one. The use of 2hénoov or Kéipte éAénaoy or some other variation can be 


294. Prayer and Ps. 150 3b-6 9 


traced back through the life of the early church, the New Testament, the 
Septuagint (Ps. 6:3, 40:5, 11, etc.), to pagan practice. However, the 
earliest references to Kipte éhénaov as a formal refrain are fourth 
century descriptions of a series of petitions with Kipte éAénoov as a 
response.5 This document is not a series of requests, nor is it addressed 
to a multitude of divine powers (Cf. P.Oxy. VIII 1152). It is a list of 
divine titles or epithets, of which the first seven at least, and perhaps all, 
are preceded or followed by éAénaov, something not precisely paralleled 
by anything we know of from the period. 

Similar language or groups of titles such as these are found in 
several places, however, in early liturgical literature: 


Eb yep Séonora xovpavie acthed rav aidwew .. . (1 Clem. 61.2) 
[Ze] éxxcAodpart Séonota navtoxpé-/{t]op éxoupavie éxioxone 
navape-/[r]e Oct ...6 

ov) Béonota navtoxpérop Gee ais 
Skanota Kopie navtoxpétiop Exovpavie . . 


Neo? 





Although the fragment is small, there are several clues to the 
character of the scribe and document. He knew how to write; that is, he 
was more than a Bpadéas ypdipov, someone who has memorized how to 
write his name and a select phrase or two without actually being 
literate.? He understood the principle of the nomen sacrum. He also knew 
some biblical phrases and the kind of language likely to be heard in a 
liturgy. 

‘On the other hand, he was uncertain of his spelling; his use of the 
nomen sacrum was atypical; his hand was unpractised and sloppy. 
Moreover, his use of language suggests that he did not fully understand 
the meaning of all the words he wrote. "Au(avtos is rare as a description 

5 J.A,Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins and Development, trans. 
F.A, Brunner (New York 1951-1955) 333-345. 

© Deir el-Bala'izah papyrus, fol.1 v lines 10-12, from “Der liturgische Papyrus 
von Deir el - Bala‘izah in Oberagypten,” ed. K. Gamber, Muséon 82 (1969) 66. 

7 Apostolic Constitutions VIIL25.3 in Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
ed. F .X. Funk (Paderborn 1905). 

8 “The Liturgy of St. Mark in Liturgies Eastern and Western, vol. 1, Eastern 
Liturgies, e, F.E. Brightman (Oxford 1896) 13. 

9 H.C. Youtie, “Bpadéws ypdqav: Between literacy and illiteracy,” and 
“AGRAMMATOS: An aspect of Greek society in Egypt,” Scriptiunculae (Amsterdam 
1973-76) 1611-651 














10 Literary / Liturgical Texts 


of God. Aeuyie6e (= Gedye8x) comes in the middle of a list of divine titles, 
and the scribe ends it with an epsilon as though it were a vocative like 
the others above it; could he have thought it was a noun? He follows 
Séoxota with odpévia, not obpévie, which suggests that he only changed 
the ending of a noun when he was phonetically certain, as he would 
likely be with 8éonota, then made whatever came after follow suit. 

The different titles and terms of the verso are perhaps not a 
random selection of words and phrases strung together from Scripture 
and the liturgies, but may be tied together by a common thread. In 
particular, lines 3-5 and 11-13 (addressing Abraham, Isaac and Jacob) 
may indicate a funerary theme. 

The Didascalia Apostolorum of the third century instructs believers 
to “come together even in the cemeteries, and read the Holy Scriptures’ 
together with celebrating the Eucharist at funerals and on the 
anniversaries of the deaths of the faithful.19 In a description of burial 
rites c. 500 by Ps.-Dionysius we find, “The Aevroupyoi then read the text 
of the faithful promises contained in the divine Scriptures on the subject 
of our resurrection and sing psalms relating to the same theme’ 
(PG3.556C).!! What two texts would be more likely to be read here than 
1 Peter 1:3-4, “By his great mercy we have been born anew to a living 
hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and to an 
inheritance which is imperishable, undefiled, and unfading (eis 
xAnpovoniay dépbaptov xai Gpiavroy xa dyuépavrov), kept in heaven for 
you,” and Matthew 22:31-32, “And as for the resurrection of the dead, 
have you not read what was said to you by God, ‘Eya eit 4 Oed¢ 
ABpacu: xai 8 Geds loaax xai  @eds laxwp; He is not the God of the dead 
but of the living”? 





The latter phrase especially is found, in one form or another, over 
and over again in early prayers for the dead, e.g., Didascalia Apostolorum 
V122,12 the Apostolic Constitutions VIIL.A1, and in a prayer for the dead 
from the fourth century euchologion of Bishop Serapion of Thmuis: 


(0 Oxbs 6 Goiis xa Bavérou viv &Eovolay éxav, § Oeds 8 rav avewndtuv Kal 
Seanians wins oupads ... wivos abris fiBaotac eal évaAdotwto; eal alémos 





Verona Leittsctia Apostolorum: The Syriac Version Translate and Accompanied by the 
cron Latin Fragments, trans, and ed. R. H. Connolly (Oxford 1929) 252. 


1 See D. Rutledge, Cosmic Theo les -Denys 
aoe logy: The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Pseudo-Denys 


2 Chapter 26 in Connolly 252 








294. Prayer and Ps. 150 3b-6 u 


thy; SedueBe aon rept tig xousiors kai dvaraioeas rob SobAov Gov . .. &v 
raieiors dvaraboens pert ‘ABoatu wal loaitx wai loxbB nai néveoy viv &yiov 
gay ... (underlining mine).13 


This liturgical phraseology appears in funerary inscriptions as 
well. In one such epitaph from 409 AD, God is requested to ensure that 
the loved one dwells eis xéknovg tiv éeyiow naxépmv/ ’ABpady ‘loax Kai 
"Taxa, a liturgical conflation of Luke 16:22 and Matthew 22:31-32,4 The 
same phrase appears in a sixth century letter of condolence, P.Oxy. XVI 
1874, An inscription from ‘Abu Sha’ar dated by the editors to the Sth-6th 
century begins Séouar aov x(ipi)e @ Bed)s ta na/sépaw Away 'ABpady 
all "Tooldnx werk "TaxtoB.!5 

Almost all the material, both recto and verso, consists of 
memorable phrases easily taken from a common biblical-liturgical stock. 
Even rarities such as dys(avtog are not so odd when viewed this way. 
There is an alliterative-repetitive quality on both sides. Psalm 150 could 
not have been copied, given the mispellings; it must have been 
produced from memory. 

All of this suggests a Christian of minimal literacy in Greek, 
impressed by matters relating to burial and the question of immortality, 
who composed a “private” litany which he subse-quently kept as an 
amulet. A religious interest in matters concerning the dead is hardly 
unusual in Egypt, and the use of liturgical formulas surrounding the 
dead as an amulet is not unknown, e.g., P.Ryl. Ill 465.16 





18. Chapter 50 in Funk 194. 

14 No. 48 in Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d’Egypte, ed. Gustave 
Lefebvre (Cairo 1907). This text is republished with commentary by G. H. R. Horsley 
in New Docs 1978 105-109, no. 89, where he lists several other epitaphs with the same 
or similar formula. 

15 RS, Bagnall and J. Sheridan, “Documents from ‘Abu Sha'ar, 1992-1993,” 
BASP 31 (1994) 114-5, The text given here is the normalized version of the editors, 
See also A. Latjar, "Varia Nubica IIL: Ein liturgisches Gebet aus Qasr Thrim,” ZPE 
112 (1996) 140-2 for other instances of citing the patriarchs in liturgical papyri and 
inscriptions, 

Te The degree to which Christianity served as an inspiration for acquiring 
literacy is disputed. Ithas been asserted that Christianity encouraged literacy; see A. 
von Harnack, Uber den privaten Gebrauch der Heiligen Schriften in der alten Kirche 
(Leipzig 1912); also Ewa Wipszycka, “Le degré d'alphabétisation en Egypte 
Byzantine,” REAug 30 (1984) 288: "Dailleurs, le rdle stimulant de l'évangélisation 
nétait pas restreint a la mise en place d'un vaste appareil ecclésiastique, mais 
sétendait ala propagation de la lecture de VEcriture et des textes de dévotion, dont 
la connaissance était inséparable de la foi. Pour des hommes extrémement sensibles 
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‘The suggestion of a near-literate devotional exercise based on 
familiar liturgical phrases is strengthened by the only papyrus I know of 
that in any way parallels 294, published by Kurt Treu and dated by him 
to the fourth or fifth century.!7 The hand is a large semi-cursive like 
ours, but considerably neater, and the writer also has trouble spelling, 
though not so much as 294. The recto has 23 lines of a somewhat 
disjointed and repetitive prayer (or prayers). There are several puzzles 
in the text, the greatest being the expression AevAev.! Aeviev also 
appears on the verso of Treu's text, which oddly recalls the verso of 294: 


aux choses de la religion, et ils étaient légion en Egypte, cétait la un motif sulfigant 
pour essayer d'apprendre au moins & lire.” However, W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy 
(Harvard 1989) 316-22, esp. 321, concludes that Christianity's disaffection from 
classical pagan culture may have contributed somewhat to a decline in literacy in 
late anitquity. 

On the other hand, organized monasticism enouraged literacy among its 
adherents, Wipszycka 291-295, though her conclusions are far too optimistic fo 
Harris 303-4. As well, and despite the odd case of an illiterate lector (P. Oxy. XXXill 
2673), the great majority of the clergy were literate and were expected to be 80; some 
of the ancient canons required the clergy to be literate. See Wipszycka, “Le degré 
dalphabétisation en Egypte Byzantine,” REAug 30 (1964) 288-89, Harris 320-21, and 
R.S. Bagnall, Egypt 248-49, On the illiterate lector see G, W. Clarke, ZPE 57 (1984) 
103-4, but also the objections of E. Wipszycka, “Les ordres mineurs dans IEglise 
a'Egypte du Tle au Ville sidcle,” JJurPap 23 (1993) 212-215, 

tg No-4 in K. Trew, "Varia Christiana I,” APE 32 (1986) 25-34 

On the Aeview formula, see P.Berl. Sarischouli 2, note to line 2, where the 
(gepression also occurs. P.Berl. Sarischouli 2is another text with repetitive liturgical 
formulae and a series of divine predicates. Among the possibilities suggested by 
Trew and Sarischouli for the source of Review are magic, an abbreviation of Baothe®, 











Bethe, oan abreviaion of waghona, Bath See fat fre het shen 
the verso of P.Berol. inv. 21 “i “ee at hei could 
form of chenoov. However, 
seabe hat te ton tel 
Pen 2 


251 eliminates the possibility that Aevhev could itself be a 
this presumes a consistency and clarity on the part of the 
as loes not encourage. The similarities between P.Col. 294 and 
1251 suggest that some form of ehenoov should not be ruled out. 
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P.Berol. inv. 21251 verso 
+ 


21g Beols ehelnaov ex(c) Beos eAenvaov) 


Aevnev ehenoov 
Review xupte 
Aeviev SeoneBe 
Review exaxovaay 
Aeviev aopare 
Aevfdlev awravee 
AeviAev B}ixoue 
Aevfdev xvphe 

Jve 


Both P.Berol. inv, 21251 and 294 use some of the same terms. Both 
are on the verso of repetitive, formulaic Christian texts, and are 
themselves even more repetitive and formulaic. Both have a mix of 
biblical and non-biblical vocabulary, as well as biblical words used in a 
non-biblical sense (ayratat, sc. dyiavte) and verbs possibly treated as 
nouns (SewpeBe, Se6ue0a), Both appear to be biblical-liturgical 
composites, Despite all this, no direct connection between the two texts 
can be demonstrated. Rather, the two texts are products of a similar set 
of needs and circumstances: piety, exposure to liturgy, and perhaps a 
desire for literacy 








Recto: aivetzas [arliedv ev ylaAmpig xai xiBipg 





qivetzan adbrov év [roundive xa x07 
aiveitan abrdv év glopbais xai opr 
4 > y! aiveteen adbrdv év[ xuppddors edtizorg 
aivetrar ecbeéy éy[ xouPéhors dAaAaqod 
* raga x{von) aivelodco tov xipiov 
[ 
8 abrav 


],__airay 
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Verso: *H 
Bévooly] m0 
tepe éAénowy 

4 dforen EXénoov 


&gBapr” e* Aénoow 
Bedpede Eénowly] 
Béonota thénow[y] 

8 obpévia érénoolv] 
& xaopyvow mvl 
4 Geis vay tovlov] 
G Oeias “APHIDS 

12 Orbs ‘loc 
[8] Ocd¢ teax{eoB] 





Recto: aiveita = aiveite 
Verso: 28 Divowy, thinowy = thinoov 
2 & = mvpiovorcipie 4 dyiarat 


6 BedueBe = SeiueBa 8 oipavia 


Gnlcevte 





obpiivie 
9 xwoprvcen mv = xopnyhowr newvéiow? 9-10 Ovi 
wow = aidwaw 11 “APHOG = “ABpayos 








(Verso) . .. Have mercy, Lord. Holy one, have mercy, Undefiled 
one, have mercy. Incorruptible one, have mercy. We beseech (2), have 
mercy. Master, have mercy. Heavenly one, have mercy. O supplier to 


the hungry (?) ... God of the ages... God of Abraham ...O God of 
Isaac ...O God of Jacob 


Recto: I have supplied the text for 


several lines where the papyrus 
breaks off. However, 


Biven the fragmentary state of the papyrus, itis 

Well the scribe remembered Psalm 150. The psi 
iveiran abtdy év in lines 1 and 3 can only be 
the known text of Psalm 150. Verse six of Psalm 





impossible to know how 
and chi at the end of ai 
supplied on the basis of 
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150 appears to start at the beginning of line 7, but after the initial letters 
the ink becomes so faded and the papyrus so torn that nothing else can 
be made out with any certainty. 


Verso: 1 The most reasonable interpretation of the two letters of line 1 
would be XMF, with the final gamma omitted. This is not surprising if, 
as we have suggested, the author had only a hazy idea of what he was 
writing. The first letter, however, looks like a chi with an extra 
horizontal stroke through the middle, like a large asterisk. On the 
meaning of XMI, see most recently the remarks by Tomasz Derda in 
Deir el-Naglun: The Greek Papyri (P.Naglun 1) (Warsaw 1995) 179-187. 
Derda cites several instances where the final gamma of XMI'is omitted. 

3-5 should probably be linked together. ‘Auiavtos, “undefiled,” 
“pure,” is a common classical word used in philosophy, religion, and 
magic (Pap.Graec,Mag. 289), but rarely as a description of, or name for, 
God. A check of eighty-one Christian and related authors and works in 
the TLG Data Bank Texts of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae Pilot CD ROM 
#D shows its use to be uncommon as an epithet for 6 @e6s, though it is 
used occasionally for Christ and frequently for the Virgin. Its use in the 
Septuagint is very rare, and it is not an adjective for God. It is an 
attribute of Christ once in the New Testament (Hebrews 7:26). PGL 
gives only three references of its use as an epithet for God in the patristic 
period: twice in Methodius Olympius, Symposium 1.1 (PG.18.37a) and 
2.2 (PG18.49b), and once in the Martyrium Theodoti. It occurs once in a 
list of divine epithets for 6 ®céc, not unlike those in 294, in the Acts of 
John 107: 6 eyaBds hndv Gedc,  etoxAavygvos, 6 éennov, & Kyos, 
KaQapds, 6 auuicvtos, xd. “A@Baptos is more widely used in magic, the 
New Testament (e.g., 1 Tim. 1:17), and the theological and liturgical 
literature. The two are found together, however, in an alliterative phrase 
of 1 Pet. 1:4: cig KAmpovouia &ipBaprov xai dpiavroy xai apépavrov. 
Given the contrast between the vocabulary (hardly the material of 
everyday speech) and the semi-literate character of the document 
(phonetic spelling, etc.), the author was probably using some expression 
he had overheard such as 1 Pet. 1:4. 

445 Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. Il P 15b.8, Qeotdxe, G@Bapte, auiavte, 
cyddvvte. 

‘The Coptic equivalents of both duiavtog and &pBaptos (aTTmAn 
or ewan and arrako) are both in the present Coptic funeral liturgy, not 
far from a reference to resting in the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and 
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Jacob; see the offices for the dead, Pigiom nte Nihibi (Cairo 1905) 22,3234 
and a translation in Coptic Offices, trans. R. M. Woolley (London 1930) 
113, 115-6. 

5 tipBapt” e” Mnowy. The epsilon is written over the lambda of 
iAgnowy; it is unclear whether it is serving as the final epsilon of 
&pBapte, the first of @Anoww, or both. The scribe appears to have writen 
i@Bapxh, then stopped, wrote the epsilon over the lambda, then 
continued. 

6-8 may be linked with each other. AedueGa, Seondmg, and 
obpéviog (in the form of its virtual synonym, éxovpdvios) are all vey 
common in the early liturgies. It is easy to imagine some prayer lke o 
Bedpe8a, Séoxora éxoupdvie which may have suggested itself to the 
writer. 














8. Obpdviog itself is not an uncommon word, but the vocatve 
addressed to God, is rarely used in the theological or liturgical literature 
(the present liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is an exception). Itis rare in 
the Septuagint, and is used there only once as an adjective of God 
(wiptos 6 obpévios, 1 Esdras 6: 14). The phrase 6 nathp 6 obpdvios i used 
several times in Matthew, but is peculiar to the first Gospel. 

9  Itis especially difficult to determine what was in the write’s 
mind when he wrote this line. The text is probably meant to be 
something like & zopnyjowy xewaat, “O supplier to the hungry.” The 
author either could not choose between omicron and omega, of failed 0 
strike out the omega after making the correction, then forgot to add the 
eta between the rho and gammma. Xopnyéw is not found in the Gospels 
Compare 2 Cor. 9:10: 6 8 éxtzopnyav onépua td one(pover ret pro es 
Bodaw xopmyfioet xai xanBuvei tov oxdpov iyi, 1 Pet. 4:11: di 6 ios 
‘is xopnyet d Beds and Gregory Nazianzus, De Pace 1 (PG35.744b): newaot 
88 ot)pavds Exophiyer tpoghy. 

9-13 & Ihave given the author the benefit of the doubt and kept 
the omega as an interjection, something not uncommon in addressing 
deities. However, it could as easily be a phonetic misspelling of 

11-13 The original form of the phrase, ‘Eyés eit 6 Qeds t00 naps 
Gob, Otds ABpaiay xai Ord¢ Looe Kai eds LaxwP (LXX Ex. 3:6), reuls 
With slight variations several times in the New Testament (Malt. 2222 
ees Luke 20:37, Acts 3:13, 7:32), and is found in magit 
soe te: Mag. 1231), It frequently appears in the early liturgicl 
Sources, €.8., 11 times in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
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11 The use of "ABpadq as a nomen sacrum is exceptional. The 
name Abraham was spelled several ways in Greek—usually "ABpadt 
(indeclinable), but also “ABpapos, ’ABpduns, and in one fragment from 
the second century Gnd “ABpdpovos: see A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
‘New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, ed. W. F. Arndt and F. 
W. Gingrich, 2nd ed. rev. (Chicago 1979) s.v. I have found only two 
instances of its possible use as a nomen sacrum, both of them irregular 
and uncertain, One, P.Bodmer VII 12.14, is "ABpadi: with Zappa, which 
together “are not abbreviations and the superscript line may indicate 
not so much a ntomen sacrum as the presence of a non-Greek word,” C. H. 
Roberts, Manuscript 39 n. 5. The other, in a text of Melito of Sardis 
(P.Bodmer VIII 49.12), has in one line éxi vov ‘ABpad dxd tod ABpy. Since 
the next line has laxoB, this certainly represents a momentary lapse and 
not a regular practice. The author of 294 was applying a vaguely 
understood principle and not an established practice 
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Inv. 455b 4.6.x 4m. uI/IV 
PL3 Provenance unknown, 


The papyrus is a small fragment of a previously unknown piece of 
literature, with text on both sides. One side has an allusion to the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, while the other refers to the second chapter of John, 
There is a crease near the middle and several small holes, but the text is 
not difficult to make out for the most part. The edges are fairly straight, 
which together with the crease suggests that the papyrus was folded, 
perhaps several times. Since there seems to be no particular reason for 
preserving this piece (say as an amulet) it probably broke off and its 
survival is due to chance. The text on each side runs in the opposite 
direction to the other, ie,, one side reads upside down in respect to the 
other; since the hand is the same on both sides, this suggests that the 
piece was short enough to require only a single page. The early and 
marked preference within the early Christian community for the codex 
over the roll makes it unlikely that this piece formed part of a longer 
treatise covering two sides of a roll. The content gives no certain 
indication which side was written first. The only way to determine 
recto and verso is the direction of the fibres in relation to the text. 

While the text is clearly a work of literature, the hand is not a 
literary hand. It resembles, in some ways closely, P.Beatty IV (Pap. V), 
dated to the last part of the 3rd century, or at latest to the early 4th, and 
described by its first editor, Frederic Kenyon, as “non-literary.”2” The 














19 See most recently H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church (New 
Haven 1995) 42-81 Eats ead aetna ha Emly Conch 


20 * marked 
a definite non-literary 
can be found amon, 
recognized as belon; 
documents of the thi 


ly different from those of all others in the collection, in being of 
type. Itis a good documentary hand, to which many parallels 
ig the non-literary papyri (its) characteristics will be 
ging to a style of writing which makes its appearance in 
ird century.” FG. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyti 
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two hands give the same general impression, though 295 is not as 
carefully written, and the formation of many of the letters is virtually 
the same: the well-rounded mu and omega, the deeply-forked upsilon, 
the two-stroke epsilon, the over-turned sigma, etc. The one clear 
difference is the odd manner in which the hand of 295 formed -wy and 
-ay in several cases, where the nu looks as though it had been turned 
around and ligatured to the preceding omega or alpha?! Like the 
Chester Beatty papyrus, 295 shows the occasional rough breathing with 
a large curved stroke, as well as diaeresis over initial iota and upsilon. I 
would place it, too, in the late 3rd century, or perhaps the early 4th. 

The recto contains four instances of nomina sacra. Two are for @e6s- 
One is for the genitive plural of men, év(@pax)aw, contracted here even 
though the word is used in a profane, rather than sacred, sense.22 Most 
interesting is the contraction x(60)yov. Kéapos is not one of the fifteen 
standard nomina sacra,2 being found in contracted form in only two 
other papyri. One is P.Lond. VI 1927.32, a letter from the mid-4th 
century. The other isP.Oxy. VII 1008.36, 40, 44, a fragment of 1 Cor. 7 
and 8, which also abbreviates &v@panos when used in a profane sense. 
While there are a number of instances of words other than the usual 
fifteen being treated as nomtina sacra, most of these have been found only 
once or twice. Paap, in his study of nomina sacra, suggested that the two 
previously known examples of xésuog were “probably used under the 
influence of the story of creation." However, although three cases are 
still too few to establish anything definite, if any more instances of 
xéojiog contracted are discovered, then perhaps its use as a nomen sacrum 








Fasciculus iv, Genesis (Pap. V) Plates (London 1936) ix; plates are also in Seide 
Paliographie 2: 141 no. 53, plate 27; B. M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (New 
York 1981) no. 11, 

21 Several, but not all, On the development of nu, see J. P. Gumbert, 
“Structure and forms of the letter v," Studia Papyrologica Varia, Papyrologica 
Lugduno-Batava XIV (Leiden 1965) 1-9. The odd ligatured nu here resembles none 
of Gumbert’s examples. 

2 P. Beatty IV (Pap. V) abbreviates wipios even when used in a profane sense. 
Kenyon, ix 

33 ‘See Metzger 367. 

24 Paap, Nomina Sacra 114-5; his suggestion is odd, since xbayos is used only 
once in the first two chapters of Genesis, yi being much more common. A better 
candidate would be the opening chapter of John. Also on eccentric and unusual 
forms of nomina sacra, K. Aland, ed., Repertorium der Grichischen Christlichen Papyri, 
I: Biblische Papyri: Patristische Texte und Studien 18 (Berlin 1976) 420-8; Roberts, 
‘Manuscript 39 and 83f; Metzger 37. I have found no other instances of dojo as a 
nomen sacrum since Paap's publication. 
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was not simply an inspiration of the individual writer, but a more 
serious and widespread ballon d’essai for inclusion within the select 
group. 

Lines 5 and 6 of the recto contain the words 8 Ged¢ gusiv elney 
[42]ov fixer éveonioy you, which echo a phrase from Genesis 6:13, rai 
einev 6 Oeds npds Nae, Karpis navtds &vOpaxov Fixer évavtiov jou, from 
the story of the flood.*5 The letters Joe at the beginning of line 4 would 
fit nicely with Noe, the Greek spelling for Noah, while the reference to 
wrath, épyi, certainly makes sense in the context of God's impending 
destruction of mankind. If the éAov of line 4 refers forward to God on 
line 5, then the 9[ that follows presumably refers to God's future 
intentions and could be the beginning of some verb such as Ge(p0 (cf. 
the use of xatap@eipo, Gen. 6:13-14). The resulting reconstruction of 
lines 4 through 6 makes the average line about 30 letters long (see the 
commentary below). 

If the reference to Genesis 6 on the recto seems probable, the 
reference on the verso to John 2, the wedding at Cana, is unmistakable, 
"Apx.tpwxhivos is a rare word, not often found outside the Cana wedding 
story, while the phrase from line 5 is a direct quotation from John 2:9, 10 
{iSap olvoy yeyevnuévov. The only obvious element connecting the two 
stories, other than their appearance in the Bible, is water. Further 
consideration shows, however, two possible connections, not mutually 
exclusive. 








‘The first is the sacrament of baptism. The story of the flood, Noah, 
and the ark, is used as a “type” of baptism as early as the New 
Testament (1 Pet. 3:18-22). It is almost always found in lists of Old 
Testament foreshadowings and other symbols of the sacraments, such as 
in Tertullian, De Baptismo 8-9; Didymus, De Trinitate 2.14 (PG39.692-7); 
Ambrose, De Sacramentis 1.23, De Mysteriis 24.2” Surprisingly, the Cana 
story, too, while usually interpreted eucharistically by the Fathers, was 














ice the writer is paraphrasing from memory, rather than quoting 
Precisely, the substitution ofévesioy for évavviov is quite natura, the former being 


‘much more common in later Greek; its used comms exclusively in the New 
Teeter is used commonly and exclusively in th 


26 See J. Gaillard, “Eau,” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 4:8-2 
Neotestamentici Us 


tudes sur les origines de a typloge 
J. Daniélou, The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame 1956) 
Ls typologie baptismal dans I'Ancienne Eglise, Acta Seminar 
ipsaliensis, vol. x (Leipzig and Uppsala 1942), 
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sometimes seen as a figure of baptism. Tertullian’s list of baptismal 
types, for example, includes the wedding at Cana2* 


‘The second connection is the feast of Epiphany (Theophany in the 
Orthodox Church) on January 62° Today in the Western churches the 
feast is principally a celebration of the arrival of the Magi, while in the 
Eastern churches it is almost entirely the baptism of Christ. However, in 
the ancient Church, depending on precisely when and where you were, 
the feast on January 6th could be a celebration of 1) the baptism of 
Christ, 2) the arrival of the Magi, 3) the nativity, 4) the miracle of Cana, 
or) any combination of the four. 


Ithas been suggested, on the basis of a reference towards the end 
of the Epistle of Diognetus (11.35), that some kind of unitive feast of 
Epiphany existed by the late second or early third century. At the end of 
the second century, Clement of Alexandria wrote that the Basilideans 
celebrated the baptism of Christ on either January 6 or 11 (Stromateis 
1.21), It is unclear what connection this had with contemporary or later 
orthodox practice, but by the end of the fourth century all churches of 
the East celebrated the baptism of Christ on January 6th. Cassian states 
that Egypt, by the late fourth century, celebrated both the nativity and 
the baptism on that day.2° (Collationes 10.2, PL49.820-1) Epiphanius of 
Salamis reports that the Egyptians of the fourth century commemorated 
the nativity and the miracle of Cana on the 6th of January (Adversus 
Haereses 51.22, 30)! This is still echoed of this in the Coptic liturgical 
tradition, which celebrates the nativity on January 6 and refers to the 8th 
of January as the “third day of the Epiphany and the wedding of 
Cana.”32 And it is remarkable that, certainly no later than the fifth 


2 Daniélou, Bible and Liturgy 221; Lundberg 22-23 
2 For what follows, see J. Lemarié, “Epiphanie,” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
4868-879; Daniélou, Bible and Liturgy 221; Lundberg 18-23; C. Jones et.al, eds, The 
Study of Liturgy , ev. ed. (New York 1992) 466-468; T. J. Talley, The Origins of the 
Liturgical Year (New York 1986) 79-162; F. C. Senn, Christian Liturgy: Catholic and 
Evangelical (Minneapolis 1997) 159-161 
See also MPER II p. &3ff and DACL sv. “Papyrus” 41395-8 by H. Leclerg 

31 Epiphanius also reports that Egyptians celebrated the baptism of Christ in 
November. Thomas Talley has tried to show that Epiphanius' clear mistake on the 
date for the Egyptian celebration of the baptism led him to be mistaken again in 
naming January 6th as the date for the Egyptian celebration of Cana in his day. Yet 
the evidence shows that in fourth century Egypt, the baptism was celebrated on 
January hand the Cana wedding very hort afters Tale himself admits 

32 Lemarié 866-7: Talley 117, 122-3. The phrase is ambiguous; Lemarié 
understands it to mean that the Epiphany and Cana were celebrated on the same 
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century and possibly already in the fourth, the Cana wedding did come 
elsewhere to be associated on January 6th with the baptism and either 
the birth of Christ or the arrival of the Magi, especially in Gaul, where 
Eastern liturgical influence was strong. 

In commenting on Christ's baptism, as on the subject of baptism 
generally, the Fathers again made use of the Flood “type,” whether in 
the context of Epiphany or not, e.g., Ps-Hippolytus, De Theophania 7; Ps- 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Homilia IV (in Sancta Theophania) (PG10.1187); 
John Chrysostom, In Matthaeum (Homilia 12.3) (PG57.13-472). We do 
find, therefore, in connection with the Epiphany feast of January 6th, 
both in the ancient liturgical tradition and in the Fathers, a conjunction 
of Noah, the flood, and the wedding at Cana. An ancient Syrian prayer 
at the blessing of the waters on the eve of the Epiphany begins with a 
reference to the flood and, after some other Old Testament types, ends 
with the miracle of Cana and the baptism of Christ.% In the West, where 
the feast was sometimes referred to as that of the tria miracula (the birth 
or arrival of the Magi; the baptism in the Jordan; Cana),?5 the same 
conjunction can be found in Paulinus of Nola, Carmina 27:43-52 (Poemata 
in PL61.649b); Maximus of Turin;3 and Peter Chrysologus, Sermo 160: 
Hodie Spiritus sanctus supernatat aquis specie columbae, ut sicut illa colomba 
Noe nuntiarat dilwoium discessisse mundi . .. and a few lines later, Hodie 
Christus initium dat signorum caelestium, dum convertit aquas in vinum . 

The nativity was eventually settled on December 25th. In the East, 
January 6th became almost exclusively the feast of Christ's baptism, 
while in the West, the tradition of the tria miracula has continued in a 
modified form: January 6, the Magi; first Sunday after, the baptism; 
Second Sunday after, Cana.37 The origins of this tradition remain a 











day, while Talley believes it means that Cana was celebrated three days after 
Epiphany. 
33 Lemarié 867; Talley 1437 
SM Daniélou, Bible and Liturgy 221, 
srToday it Rome: the antiphon for the Benedictus on the feast of the Epiphany says, 
Today the Church is united to her heavenly Bridegroom, since, in the Jordan, 
Cit ates aay ris the Wise Men run with gis to the Royal mariage and 
ests are delighted with water changed into wine, alleleuia.” Quoted in 
Daniélou, Bibleand Liturgy 221, eS jarer ce 
= % ne his sermons and homilies on the Epiphany, rathet 
af an any one place; see the Homilige 17-35 (PLS7:259-302), especially 23,28, 32,33, 
and Sermones 7-13 (PL37:545-560), especially 1 chi 
See, for example, the lectionary of the 1662 English Book of Common Prayer, 


and Year C of the new common lectionary of man; irches, as in the 
1979 Episcopal Book of Common Prayer,” Ametican churches, as 
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subject of speculation and dispute; however, 295 (whose author need 
not have been Egyptian) could be a clue or indication that the unitive 
nature of the feast was both early and Eastern. 


Recto: Jere =asell 
[42 Hic auehetac wiray wai of?] 
} cig O(ed)v- xapaupépover yep [ 
4 [2 Njwe dxnvixa wédAoo g[Beiperv tov] 


[SAo]v x(6a)pov 4 O(ed)c, gasiv, eiev [xoxpds navtds] 
{Gv(Opsmm)]ov fixer Eveamiov jwov- i8fod +7] 
[£2 A}SuvAGn chy dpyhy aix[od +2] 
8 Jroy évOpax)av ei ph onl 





verso: = J, IL 
], rov twig dnoorShors 4, [ 
[42 éeflov ypaupiv nodoudis te xa xlawv‘ic +7] 
4 Inv 6 &prrprxAivos tv plana +7] 
[£2 éyebalat vd i80p olvov yeyevn[uévov +7] 
Jrévec, ta npaxxtaxis ORGY [ 
Jortag adrGy itt ode dioxot _[ 
8 JeAB6vt05 Gnd $8[cct0s #2] 





Recto:3 Oy 4 rough breathing mark: Sxqvixa SGV O5 
6 papyrus @l 8 avaW 

Verso: 5 papyrus i6op = Sap 7 rough breathing mark: ox 
8 papyrus 8 


Recto: 2 a[= dSuxlag ? Some such negative seems indicated by the 
preceding éueAeias, perhaps referring to the general wickedness of 
mankind prior to the flood. 

46 The proposed reconstruction is likely, but hardly certain. T 
have suggested two words with ten letters for the end of line 4 and two 
words with twelve letters for the end of line 5; however, the break could 
have as easily come after the first word in both cases. 
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5 6O(cd)s, paotv, eixey “....God, they say, said . . 


Verso: 3 This line seems almost certainly to be a reference to the Old 
and New Testaments, which strengthens the argument that the author is 
making some deliberate contrast between water or types of feasts in the 
one and the other. Compare Origen, paptipi ti &x tav nemoreupévwy 
Aniv elvan Bei@v ypagdv, rig te Aeyopévns naAandc diabhxns, Kai ris 
xahouyévng xawviig, De principiis 4.1.1; from the dubia of Athanasius, i; 
oby eipnrar év rovtors Ravea té te tiie Rakatas Kai tii vés Siang 
BiPAic,, Synopsis Scriptura Sacrae 4 (PG28.296a); Cyril of Jerusalem, rata 
BE SiBdoxovaw hpss ai Bedxvevorar ypagai tic Rakaiag te Kai Kaiviig 
Siang, Catecheses 4.33. 

These parallels suggest a restoration of something like tv dyiov 
‘ypapav nados re xaii xoaviig Sia@\ixns, except that there is no article tig 
before raAuias, as in the above parallels. Another possibility would be 
tis Stains taiv éyiwv ypagdv rakards te Kai xawviic, Hotvever, neither 
restoration fits in very well with the fragments of letters that remain, 
and both require a line quite a bit longer than 30 characters. 

35 I am indebted to the late Morton Smith for the proposed 
restorations of line 4 and the beginning of line 5. 


6 ndvea th paxtixié. PGL lists several patristic meanings for 
npaxtixds, including the use as a substantive that “almost = &éoxnoi,” In 
this context, however, it may be related to the reference to the water 
changed to wine referred to in the previous line and would mean 
something “all the deeds” or “all the miracles.” 


7 ‘Aoxoi, “wine-skins.” The word in John 2 is i8pia, This may 
represent a shift to another story or idea. ‘Acxoi, however, is the term 
used in the synoptic gospels for putting new wine in new wineskins 
(Matt. 9:17, Mk. 2:22, Luke 5:37-8) and would be in keeping with the 
Suggested theme of old and new covenants (see note above on line 3 of 


the verso). The letter after doxoi could be the left stroke of a kappa for 
keno. 

















8 Perhaps a reference to the baptism in the Jo! 
Matthew 3:16, Bartiofcis 5¢ 6 ‘Inaoig eis cevéfin dd 10% 
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Iny. 488 148x125cm. vi 
Pha Provenance unknown, 
Back blank 


The papyrus is actually two pieces by the same hand, almost 
certainly from the same document. Piece (A) is approximately 14.5 
centimeters wide and 6.5 centimeters high. Piece (B) is 14.8 centi-meters 
wide and 6 centimeters high. (A) is the top of a page; there is a space of 
3.5 centimeters from the top to the first line of text, leaving room for 
only three lines of text. (B) comes from somewhere in the middle of a 
page and almost certainly continues the text of (A). They are identical in 
style of hand and subject. The text of both is written across the fibres. 

(A) is frayed, with portions of papyrus missing from the upper left 
and lower right comers. If these portions were not missing, it would be 
almost the same size and shape as (B). (B)'s edges are sharp, and the last 
line of text has been cut down the middle horizontally. It thus appears 
that they were both cut to size for some purpose other than preserving, 
the text. 

‘The hand is a clear, plain, sloping uncial, though not polished. It is 
characterized by extra ink at the beginning and end of many strokes. 
Punctuation is by points in the middle or near the top of a line. There 
are accents marks on lines 4 and 8. The hand bears some resemblance to 
P.Lond.Inv. 1552,38 edited by H. I. Bell, which must fall between 506 and 
585 and is described by Ruth Barbour as the “only datable example of 
the plain sloping uncial which was probably the working hand used 


38 See P.Lond. V 1817. Photos of this text have been published in several 
places; see P.Lond.Lit. 98, plate 7; Seider, Paldographie 2:165-6, no. 64, plate 35; G. 
Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek Boothends of the Early Byzantine Period, A.D. 300 - 800 
(BICS Supplement 47, London 1987) no. 32a. 
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before the spread of minuscule in the ninth century.” Bell and Barbour 
place this in the second half of the sixth century. Closer to the hand of 
296 are other liturgical papyri: P.Berlin Inv. 1163, judged by Kurt Treu to 
be fifth/sixth century; P.Berlin Inv. 17612, placed by Treu in the sixth 
century;*° P.Ryl. [7, placed in the sixth century by A. S. Hunt. P.Ryl. I 
468 is a parchment with a hand quite close to ours; it has the same dot- 
point punctuation, the same ink blobs at the beginning and end of 
strokes. C. H. Roberts judged this to be a “liturgical fragment” and 
dated it to the sixth century. 

‘One remarkable text has a hand that bears an especially strong 
resemblance to ours, MPER XVII 13-25 (plates 9-14). The papyrus codex, 
now in several fragments but originally one text by a single hand, is a 
collection of liturgical material, including LXX Dan. 3: 52-56 (see below, 
footnote 50), dated by the editors to the sixth century. 296 is most likely 
sixth century. However, a later date is certainly possible. 


The text appears to be one full strophe and the first line of another 
of a Byzantine hymn.*? It is possible that the text of the first strophe is 
not complete but continues from the bottom of the previous page, since 
there is no initial + as there is with the beginning of the second strophe. 
However, the first strophe makes complete sense without supplying 
additional text, and at eighty syllables is quite long enough. 


The earliest form of Greek hymn not based on classical poetic 
models was the troparion, a prayer composed in the form of a short 
Poem of one, two, or more strophes. This could be sung independently 
or be inserted into or follow the psalms and canticles chanted at the 
morning and evening offices. (Confusingly, the same term is used for a 
single strophe of later hymn forms.) The kontakion, a poetic homily or 
Sermon often cast in dialogue form of about 18 to 30 strophes ending 





























2p Saou, Grek ilrry Hands: AD 4001600 (New York 1981) no 
Feu, “Neue Berliner Liturgischer Papyri,” APF 21 (1971) 57-81 an 
Peet ae: rgischer Papyri,” APF 21 (1971) 

Jb P-Stras. 397 has a hand similar to ours. It is a Coptic text with three lines of 
Greek containing an invocation and dating formula, originally dated to 535, then re 
dated by R.S. Bagnall and K. Worp to 743, BASP 15 (1978) 233-46, especially 240-1, 
Ryimow confidently dated to 883 by L. S, MacCoull, BASP 24 (1987) 63-66. MPER 
XVII 64, plate 44, is also a hymn based on Dan. 3 on parchment with a hand much 
lke ours dated by the editors to the 7th/8th century. 

we initial lines of every strophe of practically every known Greek hymn are 
collected in alphabetical order inthe Initia hymnorun cclesae pecs od EF 


‘Studi e testi volumes 211-215 (Vactican Cit 9 of 296 
Shimane eee ty 1960-66). Neither line 1 nor line 





Ge 
) 
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with the same refrain, originated in the fifth century and was 
incorporated into the Byzantine liturgy in the sixth century. Only 
fragments of most kontakia remain (exceptions are the Akathist Hymn 
and the kontakia of Romanos the Melodist). By the late seventh century, 
hymn writers preferred the Kanon, a development of the earlier 
troparion closely connected to, but not identical with, the traditional 
Biblical canticles.#8 

The canticles (or odes) are a group of Biblical songs used by the 
church, These were originally fourteen in number but were later 
combined and reduced to nine in Jerusalem and Constantinople in the 
sixth century. The nine include, e.g., the song of Moses (Exodus 15:1-19, 
the first canticle), the song of the three children (LXX Daniel 3:26-45, 52- 
6, the seventh canticle; LXX Daniel 3:57-88, the eighth canticle), and the 
Magnificat and Benedictus (Luke 1:46-55, 68-79, the ninth canticle). 
‘These were incorporated into the morning office, or Orthros, at some 
point in the fifth or sixth century.*# Soon after, brief stanzas or troparia 
were introduced between the verses of these canticles. There is a report 
from the sixth century of two monks from Jerusalem, John and 
Sophronius, who, on a visit to the monastery of Mount Sinai, were 
shocked at the omission of the troparia from the hymns, psalms, and 
canticles.¢5 These troparia came to be attached to all the nine canticles 
and increased in number in the seventh and eighth centuries, until they 
became standardized in the form known as the Kanon, an ode of praise 
closely modeled on one of the nine canticles. The Kanon could 
commemorate a saint or celebrate a feast, but it had to refer in some way 
to the original canticle. Eventually, Kanons replaced the canticles on 
which they were based in the Orthros.#° 

‘The invention of the Kanon, at least as a fixed form, is traditionally 
ascribed to St. Andrew of Crete (c. 660-740). In 1938, C. H. Roberts 
published P.Ryl. III 466, which he dated to the seventh century and 
Which contained two brief hymns apparently attached to the eighth and 
ninth Canticles. Roberts believed that these were remnants of an early 

43 E, Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd ed., rev. and 
cent, (Oxford 1961) 171-197. 

44 Wellesz 37-8. 

45 Wellesz 172-4; text in W. von Christ and M. Paranikas, eds., Anthologia 
Graeca Carminum Christianorum (Leipzig 1871) x00-xxi. They are almost certainly to 
be identified with the well-known John Moschus, author of the Pratum Spiritual, 
and Sophronius “the sophist,” later Patriarch of Jerusalem. For doubts about this 
story, see Chitty, Desert 170-171. 

46 Wellesz 198. 
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stage of Kanon writing and that this supported the view that the 
invention of the form pre-dated Andrew, a conclusion repeated by later 
scholars,‘ perhaps because Wellesz never referred to it in his History, 
However, Wellesz did discuss it in the Cambridge Medieval History, 
where he convincingly contradicted Roberts and placed the hymus in 
the category of troparia independently attached to the Canticles, such as 
John and Sophronius expected to hear on Sinai. 

Given the probable sixth century date for 296, this is the most 
likely category for it as well. Lines 6-8 are clearly based on Daniel 3:53, 
so the text is probably connected to this Canticle. The occasion for these 
troparia was probably Lent. The text can be compared with other 
troparia from Kanons in the Triodion, the lenten service book of the 
Orthodox church: 





Nnoretoas & Kipwos, teaoupiixovra péxpov fuepov, tas viv dq@uépoe, Kal 
‘nyluoev iyiépas dBehgo': év als eBicavres xpdZouev’ EXRoyeite, xa dnepuyodre, 
Xpuoriv cig tobg widwas. 


Nnoreions § Kipwos, uépus teooupaxovra, ev xf} éphunp, Horepov éxeivacr, 
Serxvis xb dvOpdimwvov. Yuxh wh aBouiians: dv aor xpoaPahn b éxBpbs, npoaevyai, 
texai vnoteiais, éx noBav dexoxpovatjte oot. (from the Great Canon of Lent)? 





In line 9 we find xavoextos. PGL lists only one instance (and an 
obscure one—see PG87.3160b) where xdvaertos is applied to God, in 
this case the Trinity. All other references in PGL and LSJ are to 
sanctuaries, feasts, or saints, e.g., the Virgin. The strophe which begins 
with line 9 may well have been a Theotokion, a troparion in praise of the 
Virgin. This would follow the text of 296 naturally if the liturgical 
pattern assumed by 296 followed the earlier pattern of fourteen canticles 
instead of the later division of nine. In both cases, the canticles taken 
from Daniel 3 are followed by the Magnificat. However, in the later 
order, the seventh canticle is LXX Daniel 3: 26-45 and 52-6, while the 
eighth is verses 57-88; but a more natural division would be 26-45 and 
52-88, as in fact was the case when the canticles numbered fourteen. If 
the local liturgical tradition in which 296 was produced followed the 





47 van Haelst, Catalogue no. 978; Seider, a: 
Be Werney tan 1.578 Sider, aliogapie2 177-8, no 40, pate 


Cambridge Medieval History, ed. J, 
* Texts from Triodion Kata 


Music and Liturgy,” in vol. IV part I of The 
M. Hussey, 2nd ed., (Cambridge 1967) 147. 
imyktikon (Athens 1967) 80, 311 
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earlier pattern, then this text would be connected with the canticle 
immediately preceding the Magnificat, and a troparion to the Virgin 
might well come next. 


(A) ynoriay evaptorov dqyfiay to Ged] 
npoanéyroney * wait yap cul] 
éviioreveev fulépas teoo0-] 

(B)4 —_paxovea.- vnotiay pit Sedue- 
vos 6 O(¢8)s - GAA coe Bourbpevos 
1b yévog tov &v(Opdin)aw « 6 imepiuvn- 
105 7ip el » xa dnepévBokov eis 

8 roc aidvas + 
+ tby nécentov Bioy &pioy 


Lynotiay = vnoteiay edapéata = ebaptotas or eikipeorov 





2 xpoonéyKouey = Rpoonvéyeujey 4 ynariav = ynoseiag 
5s aoaai = cdau 6rov= tiv avaR 7 Unepivbagoy = -Bokos 
navoertov Biov = Briov 





8105 = tobs 9 xdceRtOV 


Let us bring a holy fast to God in an acceptable manner; for indeed 
he fasted forty days; God not needing a fast, but intending to save the 
race of man; for You are highly hymned and greatly glorified unto the 
ages. 


The all-venerable, divine, holy «- 


1 The colons in the transcription correspond to dots in the text. 
‘There is also a mark between ynotiav and edapéotav, but this is 
50 Fora list of Marian hymns and prayers in the papyri, see the tabulation by 
ALM. Emotet in New Docs 1977 145-6. Its equally possible that 296 was produced 
hia church or monastery that followed neither pattern. MPER XVII 19-25 is an 
assortment of liturgical material from a single codex whose principle of organsznt ot 
aarnar {exe the geview by C. Kuehn in BASP 20 (1993) 155-164), Number 15 i the 
text of Daniel 3: 52-66, identified by editors as the first part of the eighth Kanon 
{mistakenly-~see Welles 37). It clearly shows that Daniel 3: 52-66 could stand alone 
as a liturgical unit in sixth century Egypt 
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probably not actually a punctuation mark, but rather stray ink; the 
others have some space between themselves and the surrounding 
letters, while this does not. Also, it hardly makes sense, unless we 
suppose the text to be a continuation from a previous page; but that 
would leave xpoonvéywuev without an object. 

The best way to make grammatical sense of the text is to treat the 
second word of line 1 as an adverb, “in an acceptable manner.” This can 
be done in two ways. One is to substitute an omicron for the w and read 
an adverbial accusative. However, although the scribe elsewhere 
changes omega to omicron several times, he does not change omicron to 
omega. Another way is to substitute ¢ for v and read évapéats, N for ¢ 
may seem an unlikely mistake, but the same error is clearly made in line 
4 (ynotiay for vnoteias) and again in line 7 (-B0Eov for ~8ofoc), and v is 
omitted before the 6 of névoertos in line 9. See Gignac, Grammar 1.131 
132 on the interchange of sigma and nu. 

The restoration at the end of line 1 could be éyli@ t Océ) 
However, Kurt Treu suggested ay{iav 1 Océ), and a comparison with 
LXX Joel 1:14 and 2:15, épdoare vnoreiay (frequently quoted by the 
Fathers), supports this. @e was likely written as a nomen sacrum 

3-4 The last clearly visible letter of line 3 is the beginning of n, 
followed by faded ink which suggests j; after this the line fades 
completely and then breaks off. reaoa- must certainly precede line 4 
Eviiotevoey Awépas tecoapdxovta makes perfect sense in the context, A 
stroke extending from the top of (B) into line 4 falls where we would 
expect to find the downstroke of the p of fyépas in line 3. 

5-6 dit aoaa Bovrdwevor/ rd yév0s tov dv(Bpsin)oov CE. x0 yév05 
tv dv(Opdx)ov, MPER XVII 57.6, 14; bia Baxtiouatos Eowas td yv05 
vv dv8pdrav, Romanos the Melodist II Proemium I (Sources Chrétiennes 
99, ed. José Grosdidier de Matons); iva. tiig xhdevng ation dig Otdc, td yévos 
Tv évOpdimav, Triodion Katanyktikon (Athens 1963) 239: rob adovtos 10 
‘Yévos ta dvBpiinew, Horologion to Mega (Athens 1963) 451 (from the 
Pentacostarion); 8:1 10 yévos Eowons ta évOpdnew, ibid. 470, Also brag 
10 yevos tig dvOpendentos Bd God ind Ceod owOh, Corpus Hermeticum 
1.26 (Poimandres), 

6-8 The third chapter of LXX Daniel is full of material suitable 
for inclusion in troparia of all sorts, including those with no special 
elation to any canticle; see, e.g., nos. 517 and Ad. 39 line 20 in Coptic 
Ostraca from the Collection of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Cairo Museum, 
and others, ed. and trans, W. E. Crum and F. M. Brightman (London 
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; 1902). However, the style of 296 is so like that of the troparia in the 
; developed Kanon form that a formal connection to the seventh canticle 
j is the most reasonable explanation. 





Documentary Texts 


297. List Relating to Axles 


Inv. 466a 84x 113 cm. v/VI 
PLS Oxyrhynchite nome 


The hand of the recto, though cursive, is not difficult to read, but 
has contractions, ligatures, and odd spelling errors. It looks like a 
compromise between the need to leave a legible record and a desire to 
write it out quickly. The few letters on the verso are very neat, clear, and 
large, with no ligature, though cursive in form, written apparently only 
to indicate the content on the opposite side. 

The document undoubtedly comes under the general heading of 
“accounts and lists,” though exactly what type of account or list is not 
immediately apparent. Evidently it is concerned with more than one 

spelled in the papyri ai€ov and usually translated 
“axle,” a central component of the water-wheel, or unzavi, and the 
water-basket, both used for irrigation. The same devices, later called a 
sakkieh and shaduf respectively, are still in use in Egypt today. The &&av 
would presumably be the central axle on which the wheel turned. 





51 For a description and illustration, see N. Lewis, Life in Egypt Under Roman 
Rule (New York 1983) 113-4 and plate 7; A. K. Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs: 332 
BC - AD 642 (California 1986) 19-20 and illustration 10. For a complete study, see J. 
P. Oleson, Greek and Roman Mechanical Water-Lifting Devices: The History of A 
Technology, Phoenix supplementary volume 16 (Toronto 1984) 370-385, especially 
380-5, Oleson believes that the term unzav4 was applied to both the water-wheel 
land water-basket, and that the &av was not only a central axle for the water-wheel 
but also the term for the long pole of the water-basket, 381. On irrigation in Greco- 
Roman Egypt in general, see D. Bonneau, Le régime administratf de eau du Nil dans 
Egypt grécque, romaine et byzantine, Probleme der Agyptologie 8 (Leiden 1993), 
especially 105-115 and 220-234 for the meaning, use, and upkeep of the mxavai. See 
also P.Berl, Sarischouli 12, a letter dated to the fourth or fifth century which mentions 
the shipment of ves on the Nile 
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Such pngavai, scattered across the great estates of Egypt of late 
antiquity, had names,*? and their upkeep was usually the shared 
responsibility of the landlord and an individual colonus. Marpivos isthe 
fame of one such water-wheel (P.Oxy. XIX 2244.59) near Oxyrhynchus 
on the Apion estates. Since the name appears on this document, and 
since the Apions were probably the largest land-holders of the fifth and 
sixth centuries in Egypt, and those for whom we have the most 
extensive documentation, this papyrus is quite possibly, though far 
from certainly, from the Apion archives.5 Some documents as early as 
the second century AD mention both ymzavai and doves, but the huge 
majority of accounts mentioning both are from the fifth to seventh 
centuries, and P.Oxy. LVIII 3960 shows the Apion household was stil 
operating as late as 621 under the Persians. Dating something this 
fragmentary is therefore admittedly an educated guess. 


P.Oxy. XIX 2244 (6th/7th century) is a list of “axles supplied for 
the water-wheels, installed in the various estates of the Apion family.” 
There are six columns, a total of 90 lines, describing the distribution of 
axles across the enormous estates to the various coloni for the water- 
wheels of which they were in charge, with line after line listing the name 
of the colonus (in the dative), his hamlet (éxoixtov) or village (xii), the 
name of the water-wheel he served and the number of axles supplied 
Additional information is given, including sometimes the source of 
supply, for example éx tav évexBévrwv viv, éx tay évexBévewv dx’ 
Akebavbpeias, or éx tay éxxAnatas.5 

There are also many receipts from coloni for axles or other parts 
These follow a standard formula. The colonus who requires the part 
approaches the landlord, who orders someone to supply it. This 
someone can be the steward (oixéens- P.Oxy. XXXVI 2779); in a case 
where the property belongs to the principal church of Oxyrhynchus and 
the landlord is the bishop, a monk (P.Oxy. XVI 1900 of 528 AD); a téxtov 
(P.Oxy. XVI 1899 of 476 AD); or a unzavoupyds (P.Oxy. XVI 1987 of 587 
AD). The colonus could also purchase an axle himself “in the fields” and 
be reimbursed by the estate (P.Oxy. XVI 1911.160-4, 169-74 of 557 AD; 
P.Oxy. XVI 1988-1991 of 587, 590, 591, 616 AD respectively). 











& Bonneau 21 

On the Apions and the Apion archives, see E. R. Hardy, The Large Estas 
Dyan Egy er Yor BH) ena eae ae on en 
‘ite et état en Egypte byzantine,” TEMByz (1985) 9: 61-75. 

a (On this and other such lists, see Bonneau 230-234. 

Hardy 127-8; Bonneat 226-230 
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297 does not correspond to any of the above, though it deals with 
the same subject matter and uses similar formulas. It therefore most 
likely reflects axles received by the estate, whether by purchase or other 
obligation (cf. the information on sources of supply quoted from P.Ozxy, 
XIX 2244 above). The list could be an inventory, giving the source, 
number, and perhaps an intended destination (line 4). This would help 
make sense of line 2; it is difficult to see how else a xpaywacevtiig could 
make his way onto such a list. 


If this hypothesis is correct, then, since we already possess receipts 
for, and records of the distribution of, axles, 297 is a hitherto unattested 
link in the chain of an important part of estate management. A partial 
parallel might be P.Oxy. LVIII 3960, the account of a wine steward in 
charge of one area of the Apion estates in 621; he lists quantities of wine 
actually received through obligation (column one) and purchase 
(column two), followed then by quantities disbursed as gifts, payments, 
or requisitions (column three), and quantities still owed to the estate 
(column four). 

What can be determined about the individuals listed? The most 
likely translation for xpaqatevtis is “business representative” or 
“trader” (see note), which makes it more likely that the document 
represents axles acquired by the estate. The yeapyés of line 8 is from an 
trotxiov, presumably a tenant on an estate (given the nature of the 
document), and could be a colonus adscripticius (yewpyic tvandypaqes),** 
possibly connected with the Apion estates. 

Lower clergy worked for the major estates in many capacities, 
from yempyds (e.g., P.Oxy. XIX 2244.89) to npovontiig (P.Oxy. I 136).57 
‘They were also engaged in skilled labor to support themselves and were 
so encouraged by the Church, which could not afford to support them 
and their families entirely out of its own resources.** The two deacons 


56 Hardy 132-3; Jones, Later Roman Empire 795-803. Our view of the origins and 
prevalence of the colonate has been much debated in recent years; see JM. Carrié, 
"Le Colonat du Bas-Empire' une mythe historiographique?” Opus 1 (1982) 351-370; 
“Un roman des origines: les généalogies du ‘Colonat du Bas-Empire’,” Opus 2 (1983) 
205-251; Figures du ‘Colonat’ dans les papyrus d'Egypte: lexique, contextes,” Atti des 
XVII Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia Ill (Naples 1984), 939-948; Gascout 20-27, 
Bagnall, Egypt 115; I. F. Fikhman, “De nouveau sur le colonat du Bas Empire’ 
Miscellanea, Papyrologica (Papyrolagica Florentina XIX) (Firenze 1990)_ 159-179; 
Miroslava Mirkovic, The Later Roman Colonate and Freedom: (Philadelphi 1997). 

‘57 Wipszycka, Ressources 161; Hardy 140 and the papyri cited there. 

58 Wipszycka, Ressources 156-7, 163-5. 
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here are listed according to their éxoima and may have been coloni 
adscriptcii, something that was not necessarily a bar to holy orders. 

The case of the monk is more interesting. There is evidence for 
large numbers of monks in and around places such as Oxyrhynchus by 
the fifth century, under the control of the local bishop.® By the end of 
the fifth century, the church of Oxyrhynchus controlled a fair amount of 
land administered by the bishop or subordinates, with monks assisting 
in the management (P.Oxy. XVI 1896, 1900). The Apions had extensive 
relations with the Church and the monasteries. Their estates received 
axles éx rfig éxxAnotas (P.Oxy, XIX 2244) and purchased products of the 
monasteries (P,Oxy. I 148, P.Oxy. XVI 2015).6! Monks would come in 
from their desert monasteries to work as day-laborers in the Delta 
during harvest time,* though day labor rarely left any trace in the 
papyrus record. To judge from the Nepheros archive and comments 
by Jerome, some monks of the fourth century not easily classed as either 
eremitic or cenobitic were individually involved in commerce and 
continued to own and cultivate land and other private properties. 

‘The monk of 297 does not fit into any of these categories. If the 
restoration at the end of line 5 is correct, then he is listed as from an 
troixiov, not a monastery, and hence is likely to have been a colonus, 
This is particularly so if he was connected in any way with the water 
wheel mentioned on the next line. 

To date I have not located another monk identified as either a 
jovéGay or yovazos and serving as a colonus. However, in P,Oxy. XVIII 
2195, an account of receipts from and expenditure on estates of the 
Apions, and P.Oxy. XVIII 2197, an account of bricks collected and then 
distributed for the Apion estates, some of the tenants are listed as 
rpeofirepos, and at least one is listed as tina “Qp yewpy(od) (Kal) 
npeof(utépov), 2197.162, while seven are listed only as dina so-and-so ot 
in one case &xa "Mp yleopy(od). At least some, and probably all, of the 
“Apas” were unordained monks, unattached to a monastery and 
working as tenants, They may even have been adscripts, since retiring to 





% Codex ustinianus 13.16, 36; Novllae 123.4, 17; Hardy 140; Jones, Later Rona 
Empire 802, 920-2; Mirkovic 80. The only way out of adscript status was, under 
Justinian, by becoming a bish 

‘© Historia Monachorum 5; Chitty, Desert 245, 

81 Hardy 128-9, 140-2. 

8 Chitty, Desert 34, 145. 

© Bagnall, Exypt 133. 

For the secular activities of monks, see the introduction to P.Neph. pages 17 

20, and in paricular PNeph 12. See also the introduction 10299 below. 
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a monastery was no means of escaping such obligations. By 452 (or at 
least 484 in the east), the adscripticii were forbidden to enter monasteries 
without their landlord's consent. Justinian ruled that if someone did 
enter a monastery and his status were uncertain, he could only be 
accepted tentatively for three years; if anyone came to claim him in that 
time as an adscripticius, he had to return.‘ 

Given the large numbers of monks and the extent of the estates in 
Egypt, including in and around Oxyrhynchus, it is not improbable that a 
colonus might have declared his desire to live as a monk and yet 
remained bound to the land. Alternatively, he might have left, joined a 
monastery, and been reclaimed later, still considered a monk (at least in 
his own mind) but resuming his former status. The imperial legislation 
indicates that there must have been a problem, as does the statement of 
the emperor Marcian to the council of Chalcedon in 451 that slaves and 
adscripts could not be received in monasteries without the knowledge 
of their masters. 


Recto: [ +12 Javlgav +2] 
Ac{olvriow xparynartevto’ [ 
TesiAov Staxdv(ov) éexd éxox(iov) Of 

4 eig thy unvegghy xodolvJulévny 4? ] 
"Hpaxrers povedtov &xd r[o8 airo +7] 
Marpivo aigove va. 
‘Avouriov diaxdvov dnd éxor[xiov 4? } 


8 [Ma}fiois yempy(od) éxd éxoxion xf 
CI.C 1... comb stung, 
£15. dlnd éxowe{((ov) +? ] 
£18 — adlEoval 


Verso (with the fibres): JBp(éoviev) aEavaaly 


© Codex Justinianus 1.336, 37; Novellae 35:3, 123.35; Jones, Later Roman Empire 
931 

66 Acta Concitiorum Oecumenicorum, ed. E. Schwartz, Il: Concilium Universale 
(Chalcedonense (Berlin 1933) 1.2 §17 page [353] 157. 
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There is some additional text in a different hand, very small, 
fragmentary, faded, and no longer legible, extending from the left edge 
and written across the fibres of the verso. 





1 abguy = Bow 3 éxow/ = éxowx(iov) 4 pnveschy = wnzaviy 
5 'Hpaxker="Hpaxkic poviGev = nove or perhaps wovdGov(t05) 
6,11 adfova=akove 7 Biaxévow corr. from ax! 

oixiou 10 éxonx! 





8 éxoxiov = 
Verso Bp/ 





2. xpayatevtod. “Business representative,” Latin actor, acting on 
behalf of the Apions, seems the most likely translation, rather than 
“official”; see NewDocs 1977 60-1, no. 19, and J.-J. Aubert, Business 
‘Managers in Ancient Rome (Leiden 1994) 186-196, Aubert's evidence is 
Italian and only covers to AD 250. However, by the date of this papyrus, 
another strong possibility is “trader,” an independent businessman; 
‘compare with P.Oxy. XVI 1880, note 5; P.Oxy, XVI 1881, 2058; 
P.Cair.Masp. Ik 67158.17; Palladius, Historia Lausiaca 13 (14 in PG34.10. 
and see the notes to P.Col.Inv. 441 by W. L. Westermann, 
“Entertainment in the villages of Graeco-Roman Egypt,” JEA 18 (1932) 
16-7 (the text has been re-published as P.Col, Vill 226). 

3. Ihave found only one other deacon listed in estate documents 
of a similar nature, P.Oxy, XIX 2244.89-90: ‘AnokA} Braxdv(q) wai ‘Toone 
‘lodvvov yewp(yoig) xd xdu(ng) eig zpeiay tig pnx(aviic)/ xocoun(évns) 
Mapiag a8 xn iv(uer.) C &E(ov) a. 

4 unvaxiiv. This can hardly be a case of phonetic interchange. 
Instead, the metathesis witnesses to the hurried nature of the document. 
See Gignac, Grammar I: 59, 154. 


6 The line appears to end with a flourish at the end of tva 
followed by a space and no indication of any text extending beyond the 
right edge of the papyrus. 











298. Christian Letter 


Inv. 148 14x 18cm. m/IV 
PL6 Provenance unknown 


‘The papyrus is badly damaged, with many holes and a large gash 
down the center, so that a considerable portion of the text has been lost. 
The text is more or less complete for lines 13 - 16 only. It breaks off after 
line 17, but as this appears to be the beginning of the final greeting, 
probably only a few lines are missing. The verso has the remains of an 
address written with a neater, larger hand. 

‘The hand is semi-cursive, with frequent ligatures, but not difficult 
to read where the condition of the papyrus permits. With no discernible 
tilt to left or right, it resembles to a degree P.Alex. 29, dated to the 
3rd/4th century. The editor of P.Alex. 29 compared that hand to 
Schubart, Pap.Gr.Berol. 34a, dated 203; 298 also bears some resemblance, 
especially as regards upsilon, eta, and delta. I would place it in the late 
3rd or early 4th century. 

The text exhibits some features in common with Christian letters 
of peace, émtotohai eipnvexai, long known from canons eleven and 
thirteen of the council of Chalcedon and earlier canons as well (and not 
to be confused with letters of recommendation, émotoAai ovorcrixai).7 
These short, stereotyped letters were intended to provide their humble 
lay bearer with material support while travelling. At least ten of these 
have been published by now and their form has been carefully 











© See T. M. Teeter, “Letters of Recommendation or Letters of Peace?” Akten 
des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart, Leipzig 1997) 954-960. On 
letters of recommendation in general, see Epistolographi Graeci, ed. R. Hercher (Paris 
1873) 8; C. W. Keyes, “The Greek Letter of Introduction,” AJP 56 (1935) 28-44; Kim, 
Familiar Letter with 83 examples from published sources; Montevecchi, La Papirologia 
243; White, Ancient Letters 193-194, 203-204 and nos. 11, 71, 77-79, 115a; 8. K.Stowers, 
Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia 1986) 153-165. 
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analysed.‘ They are nearly identical in their content, wording, order, 
and brevity, differing from each other only in minor details. They have 
unique features, such as the phrase (xaté td #805, a5 rabixet, or év 
eipfivn) accompanying a Sézoua1-compound. Two of them (SB X 10255 
Naldini no. 20, PSI IX 1041 = Naldini no. 29) mention catechumens, 
For example: 








PSI 111 208 P.Oxxy, LVI 3857 
Xaipe év x(vpi)e, cyante tig xed tonov ceyarrnsoig 
[GBleAge Méxpe, Edr[ac] Be goig xai cwvdertoupyoic 
oe Rpoocyopede. thy Ovyarépa hyd 
Tov ddchodv huav naviov, éxixovpiag 
Hpaxhfv napdbeEau Beonévny, xlapay- 
[Jovi t 2805, 5’ ob o@ =—-voévny xpd 
ai tobs abv aol név- ‘dig xpooSéEaaBe 
105 GBeApois Eyto iv eipnyn. 5UAs 
xa of abv dhol ‘bydig wait robs ov 
Rpoacryopevontey. auiv ey te xa ot obv 
éppioba ce tuoi xpooeryopes- 
ty O(€)6 ebyouen oney. “En(uevouiyA, 90 
EppiioBen ipaig 
ty xupi edzoucn, 
ayarnt0} dbegok 





Other letters appear to have picked up features of these letters of 
peace, such as: 


68 Kim, Familiar Letter 99-118; K. Treu, "Christliche 

5 i K. Treu, "Christliche Empfehlungs-Schemabriefe 
auf Papyrus” in Zetesis. Bijdragen ... E. de Strijcker (Antwerp /Utrecht 1973) 629-636; 
Tibilletti, Lettere Private 102-4. Most recently, see P.Oxy. 3857, Not included by 
either Treu or or the editor of P. Oxy. 3857 (M. G. Sirvianou) is P.Oxy. XLII 3149, 
Which clearly echoes the stereotyped form, but departs from it in some respect 
‘Whether because of the author's lack of education, the late date, or the nature of the 
recipient (probably a monk). "erie Ta as 
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+ P.NagHamm, 77. 4th century. This fragment of a letter passes on the 
recommendation of a bishop and refers to other matters besides. It 
contains some of the features of a letter of peace. 


+ P.NagHamm. 78. 4th century. This fragment of a letter opens in the 
same manner as a letter of peace, and by line 6 (shortly before it breaks 
off) appears to pick up this simple model again. However, the body of 
the text show an elaboration not found in the simple letter of peace, 
which always begins with tov Gdehgov, xarnzospevov, or something 
similar. Instead, in lines 3 to 6 we find év xpérors dveryxaiioly AnoyAY] 
xpooeixeiv cov tiv gulpurov aydlmny, Exerra Kai ypdgew [oor iva] 
npoadéEn tov dBeApov [yd] eA, The writer has augmented the basic 
model of a letter of peace. 


+ P.Oxy. XXX1 2603, first edited by J. H. Harrop, 4th century. A close 
look shows that it is related to the letter of peace.” The first 19 lines 
contain a self-consciously literary discourse on mirrors, ending, with 
“For as through a mirror you have seen rhy xpd¢ o¢ pou Euleuroy 
otopyiv xal deydmny thy &el veav,” followed shortly by dvayxtrilov not 
éotw yodor [aor} (line 22) (underlining mine).7! Compare this with the 
lines from P.NagHamm. 78 quoted above. Then, in lines 24ff,, after a 
reference to tods ferépoug GdeAgoi, the recipient is asked xpdodebar 
obv éy éeyanp, clearly an echo of the Séxouat-compound plus short 
phrase found in a letter of peace. The beginning of the final greeting 
resembles that of the letter of peace, including the use of zpooayopevo. 
‘A note in the left-hand margin (possibly in a different hand) refers to 
Writing more such letters as if this were a general practice and uses both 
the 8éjouat-compound and the phrase xaté: téxoy found in several 
letters of peace. All this suggests that P.Oxy. XXX1 2603 is an adaptation 
of the letter of peace with a lengthy “literary” preamble. 

‘Thus both P.NagHamm. 78 and P.Oxy. 2603 are expansions of this 
simple letter of peace, or at least show a literary dependence. P.Oxy 
XXXI 2603 may even be an expansion of something like P.NagHamm. 78, 
if the parallels between them mean anything. 298 contains a 





© J. H. Harrop, "A Christian Letter of Commendation,” JEA 48 (1962) 133-40; 
see also Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 7. 

70. This was clearly understood by Treu 635-4; see also Harrop's note on line 25, 
and Kim 113 n.24. 

71 Naldini accepts a suggestion of ob Séov instead of dvayxaiov. I prefer 
Harrop. 
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recommendation and is too long to be following the short form of a 
letter of peace. Could it also be a expansion of the letter of peace? 

The body of the letter, though badly damaged, does not at first 
encourage such a conclusion. The text contains several words and 
expressions (dopahiGw, uehém, Beia doxnars, xéxwois, Berdtns, xc.) 
which belong to the realm of Christian doctrine and spiritual discipline, 
the vocabulary of sanctification, rather than to any straightforward 
transaction between two people or communities or to an appeal to the 
recipient's good nature (see notes and PGL swv.). In addition, where the 
letter is readable and where it most clearly resembles a letter of peace 
(lines 14-17), the name of the person recommended, in this case a 
catechumen, is not given precisely where we would expect to find it 
(although the persons recommended in P.Oxy. 2603 are not named 
either). On the other hand, there are two points which remind us of the 
letter of peace: the request to receive the catechumen using a 5éouat- 
compound and the final greeting to the brethren with rpocuyopevaate 
which immediately follows. 


Given the extensive lacunae, we cannot be certain of the occasion 
and purpose of 298, but it may well be a letter of peace with a spiritual 
(rather than literary) preamble, perhaps of a consolatory or hortatory 
nature (note the xpotpéxa of line 11),72 Such an exhortation would be 
particularly appropriate in the case of the catechumen of line 15, 
unbaptized, unformed, perhaps not even very deeply instructed,” 


7 For the genre, see Stowers, Letter Writing ch. 10; a contemporary pagan 
cxample is P.Osy. XLII 3069 (Stowers 99) a Christian example is Oxy. XVI 1874 

® ‘On the early history of the catechumenate, see M. Dujarier, A History ofthe 
Catechumenate: The First Six Centuries, trans. B. J. Haasl (New York 1979) and Robert 
Grant, “Development of the Christian Catechumenate” in Made, Not Born: New 
Perspectives on Christian Initiation and the Catechumenate (Notre Dame 1976) 32-49. 
‘Among older works: DACL s.v. “Catéchése-Catéchisme-Catéchumene” 2:2530-2579 
and “Catéchumenat” 22579-2621, still very good. In this period one remained @ 
‘atechumen for at east two or three years, often for life. 
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Recto: upd xat{ _] wos wai of obv flu 








Rather L...1,.. ror 
ne [Joo [_ xAleilolca [xa]ipew. 
4 éxesbi toul Wwrea v__ eke- 
Eqpev exe 8, | pds bydig dondicaoBai 
cenpo[] L.... Jems doadeionte nepi 
som,f,_ Jgove LJ, [lxainepi chlv) ne- 
8 Rémy wai [tlav, [dnd Beiav doxnony): 


eds Bf] nal_Jag ai _vpleliv év nde BonBiv 
rod Bal, __],euovol, }, av tic xlalndoe- 
wg tobe 518, [ Jol Jovl_}_ ov xai xpotpéxo 
12 exinap Bovl 1 { 1.f__]._ Serie nedém 
xeori ti Ber[e]net néxprs ob réeov ris, 
devanadaeas iuiy cyte. Koi tov 
(raplad\Boivea: xix ypla]nnarra: xarnylo}ine- 
16 vov matdv xpoadéEaade. xpooayope 
gure rovre[, jrov 











Verso: Oupléis vacat wl | a X vacat Noi[Ap +? 


6 dagakeionte = dogadionce (Aogahionrai?) 


Thomas and . . .and those with us... to Paul... greetings. Since 
we said . . . to you to greet you... . that you may be secure (or that he 
may assure you) concerning the ... and concerning the care and. . 
your divine exercise... But God ... assisting you in all things. . . of (or 
from) affliction ... and I exhort ... in (2) meditation and in divinity until 
you finally obtain your rest. And receive the faithful catechumen 
passing on this letter. Salute all. . 
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Recto: 1 The readings are very uncertain for much of this line, 
especially the oi abv ‘itv, which could be another name instead. 
However, compare the opening of P.Got. 11 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no, 
23), oi adv uo. oi bv euoi is also found in the closing greeting of all the 
letters of peace. A fold in the papyrus makes the stroke just before avy 
look very close, but it is certainly a separate letter and probably not 
ligatured with what precedes it. There is certainly enough ink and space 
to justify another word after jyiv; I have supplied éyvtes on the basis of 
parallels: Athanasius, rpoaayopedouai ce navtes oi abv Aniv, Epistula ad 
Maximum 51.26.1089 and o oi abv fiw névtes xpooccyopevovotv, Epistula 
ad Epictetum 110.1223; Basil, Oi ovv ipiiv navees dondCovra and oi ov 
itiv névres xpooayopevovoty, Epistulae 4.161.31-2 and 4.264.23-4. 

2 wr. Perhaps some form of ryuudtarto<? See Tibiletti, Lettere 35. 

6 dogareionte ‘Aopakie, secure, protect, assure, fortify (see 
PGL s.v.). Compare John Chrysostom, De paenitentia et in lectionem de 
Davide PG64.14.8-9 . . . dhe thy duerépav Goi dagadiZonan, iva drav 
ROAM KaropPdans, doparions aavtdv, iver pi xéons. The active is well- 
attested, and if the spelling of the ending is correct, then the person is 
second plural, in keeping with the rest of the letter. However, the 
middle voice is more common, and a simple phonetic interchange 
would make it éogaAionrat, “that he may strengthen (you).” Compare 
the entire letter with, e.g., Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B) 
34.13, épriGer tig tf nodet Exetvy Kar eis rive: BaOudv Ei EAAeimeran, de jh 
dsoadiontar, ddd’ éxtpanii dndkeoe t& névea xai HAAotpuidn tis 
dvanaioews, eici 8 Kor BonBovuevor dnd tod xvpiov xtA. 

7-8, 12 thy pedémy, Belay doxnaw, thi wedérm.. Medérn has a 
perfectly everyday meaning—care, exercise, practice, usage—but since it 
is used here in connection with dogadiCo, Beta doxnoic, and Berdeng, it 
seems likely that it has a specifically Christian connotation (see PGL. 
sv.) The word is very frequent in the Fathers for study (especially of 
the Bible) or meditation. jeré tiv eiBsrav, x1 H wedém éoriv Epyov 


inpoaivns, xai GvapapuKopévay tov Adyov xupiov, Barnabae Epistula 























It is hardly surprising that tiaxnoig is very frequent in the 
Fathers. I have found only one instance so far of its use with Oeia: Mas 
oby Biaxpivaney thy Beiav xai Baorkixhy doxnow tig tupavviniig Ka 
SaipovuéSoug; Amma Syncletica in the Apothegmata Patrum, PG65.425c; 
similarly, ty doxnow tv Beiov panuétwv, Methodius Symposium 


9.4.247 (PG18.186a). For an interestit XLT 
oe resting pagan use, see P.Oxy. XLI 
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“Aaxnorg and wedérn used together: "Ex wehéms xodAfig wai 
daxioeas f Bic Kal dypétns tv nav daBeveic, Didymus the Blind Ad 
philosophum, PG39.1109b; Aei yap xaBapods xai xexoounpévons fixery els 
tiv toptiiv, Gonep xoopérp@ tals doxiiseot Kai peAétars tig Gperic 
regthorovnpévouc: Str wehérac éxixdvors Kai doxijaear KaBaipojevos 6 
SEvBopKei npds thy GAiPerav, also tiv Goxnow Kai weAEmny vav 
Tpapdv, Methodius Symposium 9.4.247-8. 

10-11 rijg xcuxcicews. PGL, “ill-treatment, esp. of divine affliction.” 
1& Bi nardebovta Kai 5rd tig Kaxdoews cig Emotpogiy &yovra, Basil 
Regulae brevius tractatae, question 276 (PG31.1273d); xéxaow 5¢ thy 
ynotetay dvopacev, Theodoret Quaestiones in Leviticum 16, question 22. 

13° rit Beirne. It is difficult to see what precisely Oadens, 
“deity,” “divinity,” is meant to signify here. Linked with the preceding 
nedémng, and in the context of &ioxnors and xdéx@ars, however, it 
presumably refers to practice, usage, discipline, or instruction; the 
exercise, or acquisition, of divinity. Cf. 2 Pet.1:4, iva 51 tobrov yévnobe 
Ocias xowavoi gioeas, “that we may become partakers of the divine 
nature;” Eusebius Pamphilus, ive. unxéri dey odAoi, GAA’ ot nares els, 
ivoBévees cxitod rf Oetrnte . . . kant Be tehei@aw ric eis Gxpav dperfic, 
also para xai adroi .. . yevnadpevor xai Yioi Oeod xar& yeroxiy rig tod 
hovoyevots aitod xowavias éxoteAeaPévtes nerovaig tHv tis Bedentos 
aitod pappapvyiv, De Ecclesiastica Theologia 3.18; and in general the 
patristic doctrine of Bémorg,‘deification. 

13. éxprg ob. See Gignac, Grammar 1:126-128 on the use of a 
terminal sigma with wézot. 

13-14 rig vercedoems. Among the many meanings of événavors 
given in PGL, relevant to what I earlier termed the vocabulary of 
sanctification: “result of training in practice of virtue,” “consisting in 
spiritual perfection,” # rob teAetov xa ywootixod . .. dvdxarvors, Clement 
Paedogogus 1.6 (Marrow et al. edition, 1:174; PG8.292b); to xupi@ St 
xodAapevn « 




















Yoxh .. . dxd dvanavaens cig teheiotépay dvanaioews 
uerari@erat, Macarius of Egypt De Charitate 28 (PG34.932b); dnd BoEns 
tig SéEav xai and dvanavaras cis dvanadoes Evepyeotépas Kai 
tehetorépas perari@eoBan xara iota, Macarius Sermones 52.2.8. See also 
the citation from Pseudo-Macarius in the note on line 6 above. 





Verso: After @cu[ai; it is difficult to tell how much is blank space and 
how much is lost due to fading and abrasion. There are a few traces of 
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ink around the holes in the papyrus before and after the alpha in the 
middle of the line 








299. Christian Letter 


Inv. 174b 10.5 x7 cm. Vv 
PL Provenance unknown 


‘The papyrus is a fragment of a letter, with the first eight lines 
more or less complete. It is, however, torn in spots, particularly on the 
right side, where strands of papyrus with ink, pulled out of place, are 
folded or overlap. 

Dating is especially important in determining the significance of 
the document. Unfortunately, this is difficult. The hand is easily read. 
‘The letters are fairly well formed and usually separated, although with 
some ligatures. The strokes are thick. There is no discernible tilt to the 
right. There are some cursive letter forms, e.g, the alpha. Still, the hand 
is a little clumsy; it cannot be called neat or attractive, though it is 
perfectly easy to read where the papyrus is not damaged. It is certainly 
not a Byzantine hand,?# but it is hardly distinctive otherwise; hands of a 
similar type can be found as early as the second century, e, 
P.Vindob Sijp. 8, plate IV, dated 127 AD. I would place 299 in the fourth 
century. Compare P.Heid. I 6, plate 60, dated by Kenyon to the mid- 
fourth century, a hand somewhat less neat than ours, and P.Lond. 111981, 
p. 294, reproduced in the facsimile volume III, plate 74, from the 
Abinnaeus archive, a neater, more practised hand than ours. 

The style of the opening five lines is no more conclusive for dating, 
continuing throughout the late Roman and early Byzantine periods, 
although the opening address is often dropped by the sixth century.’ 
Moverzés (line 7) is found in the documentary tradition mainly in the 
fourth century, largely replaced by wovéCov in the fifth, but it remains in 











74 Eg, as defined by E. A. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Palacography (Oxford 1912) 151, 174-184, or Montevecchi, Papirologia 54. 

7% Compare P.Oxy. 258, 2nd century; P.Oxy. XIV 1668, 3rd century; P.Lond. T 
417 p. 299, from the Abinnaeus archive, mid-fourth century; P.Bour. 25, 4th century. 
Dropping the opening address: see, e.,, the leters in P.Oxy. XVL 
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the literary tradition and turns up in the documentary again in the 
sixth76 

All this taken together suggests a fourth or early fifth century date, 
but the possibility of a later date cannot be ruled out. 

The relationship between the sender and the recipient is 
impossible to ascertain and made all the more puzzling by the use of 
Seonéms to address a woman, although this does not necessarily imply 
any great social distance between the two (see notes). The reference toa 
xapayaseiov (see note), apparently an expensive garment, indicates a 
middle class, if not fairly well-to-do, milieu. This is not surprising andis 
consistent with the documentary evidence of the third and fourth 
centuries. By the early third century, Christians of Arsinoe in Egypt 
included men of sufficient station to be nominated to local office” E. A 
Judge and S. R. Pickering, in a survey of thirty-nine documentary papyti 
relevant to Christianity down to the mid-fourth century (personal 
correspondence, letters involving churches, official enquiries, public 
records, petitions, wills and other contractual documents) find that 
“prominent . . . are individuals who belong to the governing circles of 
the metropolitan cities. This presupposes wealth, the means to travel 
and, in general, the kind of stake in life that calls for documentation.” 
Still others, marked out by their evident education or financial 
connections, “are probably also not far removed from the upper levels 
of metropolitan life.”78 

The principal interest of the papyrus lies in the unnamed overs 
of line 7. What is a monk doing with a xapayainiov? Why should he be 
delivering it to an apparently secular individual? 

P.Col, Vil 171,7 is the earliest reference to a povaryds (in the sense 
of "monk"), datable precisely to 324. It is even earlier than the firs 
literary attestation of the monastic movement.® The text is a petition o 
the praepositus by Isidoros of Karanis/st who relates how he was rescued 











7 E. A Judge, “Fourth-century monastic Proceedings f 
, “Fourth-century monasticism in the papyri,” in Proceigs 
the XVIth International Congress of Papyro al, eds. (Chico, CA 
oa igress of Papyrology, R. S. Bagnall et al., eds. (Ch 
is ‘ 
75, Ste. van Minnen, “The Roots of Egyptian Christianity,” APF 40 (1994) 73 
7 B.A. Judj 5 “ ch and 
ige and S. R. Pickering, “Papyrus documentation of church an 
‘community in Egypt to the mid-fourth century,” JbAC 20 (1977) 42-71, esp. 69-70. 
Originally published as P.Coll.Youtie 77; republished with commentary by 
E-A Judge in New Docs1976, 1246. 
2 Ese, ‘Commentaria in Psalmos 67.7 (PG23.688-92). 
well known figure. See the introductions to P.Cair.Isid. and P.Col. Vi 
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by Antoninos, 8iéxav, and Isak, woverés, after being set upon by men 
with whom he had a dispute. Both Antoninos and Isak are identified 
jnatter-of-factly, their occupations apparently unexceptionable, 
requiring no further identification or explanation. There is nothing to 
suggest that Isak is following either an eremitic or cenobitic form of 
‘monasticism. He appears to be of local origin. 

E. A. Judge has considered this text in relation to the dxotactixoi, 
Jong known from the literary tradition and more recently from the 
documentary papyri (including P.Oxy, XLIV 3208, noverzai dxoraxtixal) 
‘as a form of celibate Christian life, though neither eremitic nor 
cenobitic? Rather, they remained within the local community, 
organized in households, connected with the local church, self-sufficient 
and even property-owning. Judge hypothesises that povazds was early 
used by the public to refer to the dxoraxcuxoi, a recognized réeyucr within 
the church comparable to the virgins and widows, and originating in the 
late third/early fourth century, as well as to those who took to the 
eremitic or cenobitic forms of monasticism. Still more documentary 
evidence of a monasticism that does not fall into either eremitic or 
cenobitic categories comes from the fourth century archive of the monk 
Nepheros (P.Neph.). The correspondence of Nepheros likewise reveals a 
monastic community whose members owned private property, made 
loans, and engaged in significant business transactions. 

‘There were certainly plenty of povazoi in the village and city life 
of Egypt by the end of the fourth century. The Historia Monachorum 
(chapter 5) says that there were monks in every quarter of Oxyrhynchus, 
as many as 5,000 in all. Jerome, speaking of the three types of 
monasticism in Egypt—anchorites, cenobites, and what he refers to a8 
remnuoth, evidently the axoraxttxoi—thought little of these city 
monks: 








82 EA. Judge, «liest use of monachos for ‘monk’ (P.Coll.Youtie 77) and 
the origins of monasticisn,” JbAC 20 (1977) 72-89; Judge, XVI Congress, 61320; se 
ae DACL av, "Apotactites et Apotaxaménes” 1:2604-26; A. Emmet, “Female 
shewtice in the Greek papysi,” |CEByz 322 (1982) 507-515. G. M. Pardssogion, 

quest for Help,” Miscellnia Papiologica Ramon Roct-Puig (Barcelona 1987) 7247- 
250, kedates P.Lond. IIL 1014, which mentions an dxoraxxss, to the fourth century. 
See also Bagnall, Egypt 297 

‘© See the introduction to P.Neph. pages 17-20. 

3 Judge, “Earliest use of monachos for ‘monk’ (P.ColL'Youtie 7) an te 
onigins of monasticism,” [OAC 20 (1977) 78-0; the editors of P.Neph. also Kent the 
community of Nepheros with the remmuoth. On the coptic derivation of remnuoth 
hd the description of "third way” of monasticism in Jerome and John Cassian see 
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Hi bini vel terni nec multo plures simul habitant suo arbitratu ac dicione 
viventes et de €0, quod laboraverint, in medium partes conferunt, ut habeant 
alimenta communia, Habitant autem quam plurimum in urbibus et castellis, 
quasi ars sit sancta, non vita, quidquid vendiderint, maioris est preti, (Epistula 
2234) 





These dwell together by twos or threes, not many more, living according to 
their own will and authority, and from each comes a part of their earnings, that 
they may have a common store of food. They live however for the most part in 
cities and fortified towns, and, as though their craftsmanship should be holy, 
not their life, whatever they sel, the price is high. 


Though we have little to. go on, our povarxds is probably best 


placed here, with the éxotextixoi, or local-community monks, rather 
than among anchorites or more Pachomian monks. Could the 
naparyairiov be one of the items which are maioris pretii? 


Recto: rf Seor[d}en wow a [zhyuolrdey a]BleAg]G 





mene. prxiopav 
po uv névrwv etizopar to xay- 
ehefove Ged xepi tic bias ofo}0 t0d- 
10 yp ave nerds 101 éoriv. Kas 
BE yeypdgnxas or nepi tod Rapeeyory- 
tov, iverey jor todra 6 poverydg wert 
toto Got éxéootiAa rep bi 
moment) 00... IC 1 1+91 


Xfi xvpig. wou aBledog +? 


3 rpio= xpd edizayen 








45,7 witw = wito 5 activ = éot 





reals = als 


7 fivexey = fiverney 8 dxéooriha = dxéotecha, 











J. Hom, "Tria sunt in Aegypto genera monachorum” i 
Festgabe fiir Wolfhart Westendor (Giitingen 1994) 63-82, fe 
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299. Christian Letter 


(Recto) To my mistress and most honored sister (2), .. Before all 
else I pray to the all-merciful God for your health, for this concerns me 
more than anything, Just as you wrote to me about the paragaution, the 
monk has brought this to me and I have sent it to you for... 

(Verso) To my lady and sister... 


1-4 and verso. The reconstruction in line 1 after xai is quite 
conjectural. The iota-mu seems fairly clear, but there are only hints for 
what could be a following iota-omega. There is only a bottom stroke for 
the delta and a fragment of what could be the right vertical stroke of an 
eta. 

In line 2, several letters can be easily read, but the gaps are such 
that I can make no sense out of the line. It probably contains the sender's 
name, We would expect it to contain xa{petv or some other such, but a 
close examination shows this to be impossible. 

Such an opening address, together with the health wish, is 
typical; cf. P.Batav. 21.1-4 (sixth century): Th xvpig nov tysft@rdéry 
Belg Névlvpl/ 6 Bedwas "lod[xio]y/ Tpd pev ndvewv ebylo]yon rm 
navtoxpétopt Oe} w¢ dyrévoven xtd; P.Lips. 111.1-4 (Naldini, 
Cristianesimo no. 57; fourth century): T@ Seoxd[tp pJov Kai aderps/ 
‘Tor{Seilpe Liv xaipew/ Mpd pev [xd]vrow evzoucr to dyior Gel) nep\/ 
tig ofc dying Kai SoxAnpiag xrA.; also P.Oxy. XIV 1683.1-5 (Naldini, 
Cristianesimo no. 65; fourth century); BGU Ill 948.4-5 (Naldini, 
Cristianesimo no. 93; fourth/fifth century). However, although the 
addressee is clearly a woman—the address on the verso is 
unmistakable—and despite the damage to the papyrus, the best reading 
for the beginning of line 1 is still rj eoxdry and not, as we might expect, 
fi Seonoivn or Seaxoiva. Cf. PSITV 301, Thi Seonoivn ov to GAnBls xerxt 
[nlavea Oavpacuardrn ddeAgfy/ A@avacig. xt, dated by the editor to the 
fifth century. 

1 tii Seondep. As xbptog gradually became little more than a 
polite epithet or expression of affection in private correspondence, 
Seonétn¢ acquired an honorific value. In patristic letters it is commonly 
used for bishops and laymen of rank, at times together with tyuorér0<, 
Dinneen, Titles 56-7, while Séoxowa is reserved for women of high 
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standing, Dinneen, Titles 76. By the fourth century, however, both 
Beonémne and Séoxowa were already losing some of that significance, 
even when combined with tyetéto¢, to judge from the papyri; cf: CPR 
V 23, P-Harr. 1112, P.Ant. 1193. See Tibiletti, Lettere 32-33. 
cyotdéep, The term is used for all classes, though it may 

suggest that the sender considers the recipient a social superior. See 
Tibiletti, Lettere 35. Chrysostom used it to address both men and women 
in his letters, Dinneen, Titles 73-5. 
‘Adehgdx/ GBehoh can signify a general sentiment, not 
specifically Christian, cf. P.Herm. 6. It can also mean sibling, monk, or 
even husband and wife—see Naldini, Cristianesimo pages 15-6, and 
Naldini, Cristianesimo no, 196, The expression tf Seon{6}rn jou suggests 
a figurative, rather than literal, meaning, cf. P.Herm. 6. 

3-4 navehefiwwv. PGL gives only two citations: T, Ruinart, ed. 
‘Acta Martyrum (Ratisbon 1859) 452, and John Chrysostom, In secundam 
ad Corinthios epistolam commentarius: Homilia II (PG61,399). Tibilett, 
Lettere 114 states that formulaic attributions to God of mercy or pity, 
such as oixtipyov, Eefuwv, or xaveehwov, appear “raramente” in the 
papyri. Yet xaveAefoy turns up in a fourth/fifth century letter 
(P.Ross,Georg. IIl 10.4 = Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 90; see Naldini's note) 
in exactly the same position as here: M{pd] nev [na]vrdg e[t}xoue 16 
xavehehjovi Gc6 Snax [d}yiévords gov and similarly in P.Oxy. XLVIIl 
3421, P.Oxy. LVI 3864 and 3865, P.land. VI 103, P.Wash. Univ. 1 108, and 
also appears in an emancipation document of 355 AD (Mitteis, 
Chrestomathie 361.8, 355 AD, the only citation in LSJ—see R. S. Bagnall, 
K. A. Worp, “Chronological Notes on Byzantine Documents, I,” BAS? 
15 (1978) 235-6 for the date, bibliography and discussion of this text)in 
a fourth/fifth century liturgical fragment (Kurt Treu, “Varia Christiana 
IL," APF 32 (1986) no. 4.6); and SB X 10522. The passage from 
Chrysostom is interesting, for it is not Chrysostom himself speaking, but 
rather quoting from what he takes to be a well-known portion of the 
liturgy, the prayer for the catechumens. If the word is rare in the litera 
tradition, it was evidently still well-known then, as the papyri attest 

6 naperyainioy. The papyrus is damaged and a bit twisted here, 
but examination under magnification shows this to be the most likely 
reading. If correct, it is a unique spelling of an interesting word. It is 
evidently some sort of shirt or tunic. The term is used as both noun and 
adjective, eg,, kwobsiov xapayasbiov in P.Oxy. VII 1026.12 (fifth 
century; see APF 5 (1913) 408 or BL. 1 330 for the corrected reading), an 
StIZApOLAPSPLOV Rapeyauburdv in P.Oxy. XVI 1978.3, a list of articles of 
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dress (sixth century). LSJ defines rapayaténs as a “garment with a 
purple border,” based on a passage from Lydus (sixth century), who 
described it as an ancient patrician garment, “tunics, ornamented with 
spearheads, purple-edged, entirely white” and wrote that Octavian, in 
his role as pontifex, wore “aurigammous paragodai, namely ‘tunics 
trimmed with little gold gammas,” de Magistratibus populi Romani 1,17, 
24, trans, A. C. Bandy (Philadelphia 1983). LSJ also lists xapayai5tov, 
rapayav8wv, napaxcwtodov, and rapaxavderdy as variants, but gives no 
etymology. Preisigke, Wérterbuch points to a Latin root and defines the 
adjective rapaxavdardy as “mit Schwanzen (< cauda] versehen,” while 
the editor of P,Heid, VII 406, a Royo iyatiov, suggests “Troddeln,” bobs 
or tassels, instead of “Schwainzen,” tails. See LSJ, Preisigke's Worterbuch, 
and P.Heid. VII 406 for other examples. ‘The term appears in later Latin 
as paragauda; and entries for this and for the adjectives paragaudatus and 
paragaudius in A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A.D. (Oxford 
1949) suggest that the xapayaitiov of 299 is probably some sort of tunic 
with trimming. 











300. Christian Letter 


Inv, 417 9x 16cm. V 
PLS Provenance unknown 


The papyrus is badly damaged. The recto is particularly marred, 
with several holes, tears, and much fading of ink, as well as an uncertain 
amount of text missing from the right and bottom, making 
interpretation difficult. The text of the verso is more or less complete fr 
the first nine lines. The ink is faded there too, but in general itis much 
easier to make out than the recto. The text is written across the fibers on 
both recto and verso; thus “recto” here designates only the side with an 
address at the beginning of the text. On the verso there are unreadable 
traces of ink to the right of the text on the more badly damaged portion 
of the papryus, perhaps the remains of a second column of text. 

The document is clearly a letter, following the usual conventions 
Line 3 is part of the prayer for the recipients’ health, line 4 the 
“informational formula,”$ The hand is semi-cursive, careful, based on 
uncial forms, with a slight slope to the left (more apparent on the verso) 
It is easy to read where the condition permits. There are few ligatures 
except (regularly) alpha-iota. I would judge it to be fourth century. It 
resembles to a degree the hand of P.Abinn. 6 and 8, dated to 46, 
although the latter is somewhat more confident and cursive.* Theres 
one clear case of diaeresis on line 9 of the verso, and perhaps another 0" 
line 2 of the recto. The spelling is phonetic, frequently substituting 
alpha-iota for epsilon and omicron for omega. There is an unustl 
exchange of sigma for delta three times on the verso (see notes). 

The hand appears to be the same on both sides, despite slight 
differences. However, what connection there is between the text of the 








55 F.X.J. Ener, The Form ofthe se 
, The Form of the Ancient Grek Letter (Washington 1923) 10710 
White, Ancient Letters 200-1, 207; Koskenniemi, Studien 77-8, Be, 

See plates 104 and 105 ofthe second atlas of P.Lond 
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recto and that of the verso remains obscure. It is possible, though 
unlikely, that they are two different documents. The writer speaks in the 
plural on the recto and the singular on the verso; there is ample 
precedent for this, but he also uses the plural on the recto and the 
singular on the verso for the addressee. The two sides are written at 
right angles to each other. The verso, however, has no address (to A 
from B or some variation). Such opening phrases often got dropped in 
the correspondence of the fifth and sixth century,*” but the recto begins 
in the customary manner, suggesting that the verso is a continuance. It 
could be the same writer on two different occasions, if one side is a draft 
for the same or an earlier letter, or a postscript added before mailing but 
ata later date. 

If the two sides are connected, this may be a clue regarding the 
amount of text missing on the right side of the recto. The longest line on 
the verso is 25 letters; all the remaining lines have from 19 to 22 letters. 
This is despite the ample room on the right of the verso for continuing, 
each line well beyond 19 to 25 letters. It is reasonable to assume that the 
writer observed a similar restraint on the recto from either choice or 
necessity. If the restorations for lines 2 and 9 of the recto are correct, 
they suggest lines of around 25 letters for the recto. 








Recto: Kip )povdderg 
xvpto, ov vids 2, vos zlaipewv. 
__ Re edrybnoe nepi tls dndv] 
4 olvlAtac, eiBéven opis Bé[Aeo br we-] 
4p tobr0(v) dAowAnpodplev 
ht, novovpon éABeiv _ [ 
eeca. ood sk erdeta | 
8 Roy avaornxcat wa torre 
vidos dhAc ebzaprsor[oduev +] 
OcG névrate av [ 
exis yap éotiv 5 éxas[ 





12 Gov npds fue __novten 
Ber Bog Eufor, onl 
ebam Bo [ leva 





87 See for example the letters in P.Oxy. XVI. 
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20 


Verso: 
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wai robs makt [Jus eal 
VL 1 xevof, Jour [ 
Joga. f 
_ deal 
Iyapl 
Jat 
Jul 


Exepyer coi ore Evrvxi 





xviotov pipov Exov @pa- 
13a Evvata kati 1 pap 
toy 1d Aevxdv Kati xofxio[y] 
vouiov éxov Cebyn eixoon 
Sonep obv odaé Cyurdjor 
ARAL, VIVE 


gov kai ab perk tig yeotzo0 ood 





Grep il, vv, og ob8t 05 
[ #9 Jogeix{ +12 ] 


Recto 3 eigiuaBa = edype8a 8 avaamxat = avéornne? 


9 eiyaproctoipev =edzapiotoiuey 12 norat = bnbwe? 





Verso 1 cué= Suit 2 xviowv = xvibiov 3 évaia = twee 
5 youtov = youiaw 6 ode 
7-8 vwvetjaov = vixfjoov 9 papyrus i 





BE 7 vawvewrenxa = vevirnKa 


(Verso) I sent to you through Eutuchia a knidion of fish-sauce with 


nine phratida and the white veil and a little basket of loaves containing 
twenty pairs. Therefore just as I am not suffering financial loss but have 


won, 





Row you prevail with your landlord over .. 
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Recto: 1-2. The letter appears to begin with the formula “to B, A," 
common by the fourth century and usually followed by xaipetv or some 
variation (Exler 33-4; White, Ancient Letters 195). However, there are 
apparently two addressees, separately designated xpios rather than 
together in the plural in the beginning. There is damage to the papyrus 
after xvp- and before -ov on both lines, and in each case there is what 
Jooks like the tail of a mu before the -ov. If we read jiov, however, there 
is no space for any letter after xvpi- in line 1 and very little space after 
vpt- in line 2 for a large letter such as omega. Traces of ink on line 2 
suggest xvpto, perhaps a misspelling of xupig. The writer frequently 
uuses omicron in place of omega; still, the @e@ of line 10 of the recto 
indicates that he knows the proper ending for a masculine dative (but 
compare the openings of CP] 479 and P.Ross.Georg. III 10). The double 
address could be due to a difference in sex, xipx(q) for line 1 and xupio 
= xupig) for line 2. 

We should expect a name or relation in the dative to follow the 
first two words of line 2. What follows is viog_%,_ voo. There appears to 
be a line over vio and another line connecting the top of the lambda with 
the letter (possibly an iota or perhaps two letters) preceding. It might be 
that the mark beginning over the upsilon is only stray ink and the line 
over and touching the iota is another diaeresis such as that on the verso. 
‘The entire two lines could be reconstructed as: 

1 Képv(q) pov dBeAgh (name in dative) xai (name in dative) 

2 xvpio pov vio, LABavds xaipew 

or 

2 xvpio pov, vids (name in nominative), xaiperw (see P.Oxy. 1123). 

Something like this is probably the answer. However, it would 
be unusual for the name of an addressee to precede xvpig. Also, the line 
over vio does not look like a diaeresis; the diaeresis on the verso is 
clearly two dots. Moreover, this leaves the line over , 4 unaccounted for, 
though this seems an unlikely occasion for a nomen sacrum. 

2 yaipew. The x is conjectural since the letter fragment is so 
small. The restoration is based on innumerable parallels. 

2-3 What comes before eizsia80? Mpd ev xéwrev is the usual 
expression but does not fit in well either with the traces of letters before 
evjéua0e or with a reasonable length for the previous line. Naldini, 
Cristianesimo 196-7, 200-1; Koskenniemi, Studien 139-145. 
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3-4 We should expect doxAnpias, cwmpias, dyetas or ed)pooring 
after the xepi tiig of line 3, but none of these fits in easily with the 
fragments of letters before eidévat. 

45 eiSéven dudic Bé[ bx ué-lxpr todro(w) bAoxAnpodlev. “I want 
you to know that up until now we are in good health.” Compare $B XII 
10772.3-4: pwaoxew dnl dg BEA] Srv péxpr tobtov ddoxAnpols eins, 
P.Mich. Ill 219 ($B 7251, Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 16).4-5: [ywaloxw 
ig OEAeo ber Bed Béhov-/ [tog dAoxAnpobjev, also P.Oxy. XIV 1770.68: 
alwaoxew) dpdis 6h bet perf xéevrwv]/ dRoKAnpodpev. 

8-9 rane{ / vid0c. The text of the recto is too fragmentary to 
restore anything here with confidence, but it is tempting to provide 
something like ta: ne(accusative object) (name in dative)vi 86, 

9 eizapiacrloijev. Restored on the basis of the first person 
plural in line 5. 

10 eq is written with the superscript line associated with 
nomina sacra but without the usual contraction. Uncontracted nomint 
sacra are rare but not unknown. The best example is P.Lond, V1 1917, 
long fourth century letter from a Meletian monk who consistently 
overlines words like Ov, ‘Inoods, and xvedya,, while never contracting 
them. Even more like 300 is P.Abinn, 6, a letter from the priest and/or 
monk Apa Mios, where Oe, Oedv, and 4 xbpiog 6 @ed¢ are all overlined 
and uncontracted (while xupig is both overlined and contracted twice) 
P.Abinn. 6 was evidently dictated by Apa Mios, and same hand may 
have written two other letters for him, P.Abinn. 8 and 19 (H. I. Bell et al, 
eds., The Abinnaeus Archive: Papers of a Roman Officer in the Reign of 
Constantius Il (Oxford 1962) 44), which employ nomina sacra in the same 
manner (P.Abinn. 7, also from Apa Mios but dictated to a different 
amanuensis, has contractions for x(vpi)@ with no overline). Both L. 
‘Traube (Nomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der Christlichen Kitrzung 
(Munich 1907) 49-50) on the Abinnaeus archive and Bell on P.Lond. VI 
1917 concluded, in Bell's words, that “contracted forms of noma sacrt 
though well established, were not yet completely understood by the less 
literate writers.” (P.Lond, VI pages 80-1) ] 

The hands that produced P.Lond. 1917, P.Abinn. 6 (both from an 
ecclesiastical background and of about the same date) and 300, though 
characterized by poor spelling, syntax, etc., show knowledge of 
something, viz. nomina sacra, that probably came from studying a tex 
most likely the Bible. This fixation on a text, even to using a 
imperfectly understood principle from it in correspondence, raises agai" 
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the question of an impetus to literacy provided by Christianity; see the 
discussion above for 294. 


Verso: 1-2 ové, xviatoy. It is impossible to read 814 or xviBtov, The 
formation of the deltas elsewhere is quite regular and does not resemble 
these letters at all, which are identical to the sigmas of this document. 
Gignac does not mention the interchange of sigma and delta, He does, 
however, show the stages that could lead to it. Delta and zeta were 
frequently interchanged from the third century on, particularly before 
iota (Gignac, Grammar 1: 75-6). At the same time, zeta was frequently 
interchanged with sigma, reflecting Coptic pronunciation (Gignac, 
Grammar 1:120-4). The writer of 300 has taken this process a step further. 
P.Naqlun 1 6.6, "18p(anAitov) for "Iop(anhitov), shows the same 
progression in reverse, due perhaps to the non-Greek origin of the 
word; see the editor's commentary 

2 A xvibiov was almost always a measure for wine. It was also 
used for honey, e.g., P.Ant. II 194, smoked fish, e.g., P.Ant. II 96, and 
even money, P.Coll. Youtie II 84, P.Giss.Univ. III 22. For another example 
of measuring yépov, “fish-sauce,” see P.Oxy. XIV 1770 and P.Oxy. XLI 
2893. 

2-3 Icannot decipher the word that ends line 2 and begins line 3, 
and that looks like ppartda. 

3-4 Magépriov, a common diminutive for pagdprns, a veil or 
headdress for women, priests and monks. Other variants include 
hapdpiov and papdpwv. It appears as maforte in later Latin. It became a 
standard feature of monastic clothing (D. Montserrat, “A List of 
Monastic Garments from Oxyrhynchus,” BASP 29 (1992) 83), but it is too 
common to make any such connection here. For a discussion and recent 
literature, see P.Heid. VII 406.r5 and commentary; for older literature, 
see A. Bazzero, “Maphortes,” Studi della Scuola Papirologica 2 (1917) 95- 
102. 

xotxto[v], “little basket,” a diminutive of x6ig; see P.Oslo mm 
159 1.13, ZPE 35 (1979) 126. 

6 vice See note on verso 1-2 above. However, the delta of ob6é 

on line 9 seems clear. 

denour| Perhaps éxarr[av or dexcat[nris. If the latter, then this 
and the reference to the landlord on line 8 of the verso suggest that part 
of the subject of the letter is taxation, which in turn suggests that the 
Gnurduon should be translated “fined.” See P-Monac. 114.19. 
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7. The author is clearly referring to himself by using the first 
person singular CnutGya1 in line 6, which makes the interpretation of 
varvixxnxes in 7 difficult. If varvixxnxat is read as the third person 
perfect vevixmxe, then the subject has shifted in mid-sentence: “I am not 
suffering financial loss but he has won.” However, given the implied 
contrast with the imperative vixijoov that follows, it seems more likely 
that the writer has slipped by using the same alpha-iota ending 
employed in the previous Cnu1Gya1 and we should understand 
vevixnxa, “I have prevailed.” 


7-8 vwxijoov = vixiigov. On the insertion of a medial nasal, see 
Gignac, Grammar 2: 118-9. 








301. Christian Letter 


Inv. 126 9x 12cm. Vv 
PLO Provenance unknown 





‘The text is a fragment of a letter; it is missing the opening line(s) of 
the address and breaks off after thirteen lines. An uncertain amount of 
text is missing from the right side, though the suggested readings would 
make the average line about twenty-six to twenty-eight letters long. It is 
worn and faded, with many holes. 

‘The hand is somewhat cursive, but not difficult to read where the 
condition of the papyrus does not interfere. There are some ligatures, 
but most letters are separate. There is no particular tilt, and none of the 
characteristics of a Byzantine hand.** 1 cannot find a really close match, 
but the hand seems best placed in the fourth or fourth/fifth century; 
compate P.Heid. 1 6, plate 60 (text Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 41) and the 
plate in Cd‘E 42 (1967) 137-9 (text Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 69), as well 
as P-Princ. 11102. The name of the author, however, would strongly 
suggest a date in the fourth century (see below). 

The author is a bishop named Psenamounios (a variant of 
Psenamounis), which means “son of Amon” in Egyptian. Christians, 
both clergy and lay, with unambiguously pagan names are the rule 
rather than the exception for the first three centuries of our era; the 
change to unambiguously Christian names does not begin in earnest 
until the fourth century. Thereafter, the rate of change is rapid.*? A 

















'% See note 71 above. 

8 A. von Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, trans. J. Moffatt, 2nd ed., vol. 1 (London 1908) 422-430; R. S. Bagnall, 
"Religious Conversion and Onomastic Change in Early Byzantine Egypt,” BASP 19 
(0982) 105-123; E. Wipszycka, “La valeur de Tonomastique pour Thistoire de la 
chrstanisation de TEgypte. A propos d'une étude de R.S, Bagnall," ZPE 62 (1986) 
173-81; R. §, Bagnall, “Conversion and Onomastics: A Reply,” ZPE 69 (1987) 243-50. 
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recent study finds no examples of Psenamounis after 3500 
Unfortunately, there is no trace of a bishop Psenamounios either in the 
literary tradition or among the papyri.%! 

Only a fragment of the text remains, and of that much can be 
identified as formulas or clichés, common either in letters in general or 
Christian letters in particular. However, there are several echoes of 
fourth century letters requesting monastic prayer which suggest that 
this text is somehow related. In some of these letters, the request is 
added as an afterthought to the main subject, but most are simply 
requests for prayer, and give evidence of the early belief in the power of 
monastic intercession.%2 

The simplest of these letters contains only a brief, albeit urgent, 
request. In P.Lond. VI 1928, Heraclides asks the monk Paphnutius to 
pray for his illness, xai tiig apa tod xpeittolvJoc/ Bc vv edydiv oov 
Boln}@eias 8{e6]uea. Others, however, contain one or more of the 
following elements or clichés, not uncommon in themselves, but which 
in combination approach a specifically Christian formula: 1) a request to 
be remembered, using either pyvijoxw or uvnuoveva, in the recipient's 
prayers; 2) a desire to be found worthy, whether by God or the recipient, 
using some form of xatag.so, either of the recipient's prayers or of the 
recipient's receiving of r& ypdyjiata; 3) a reference to the recipient by 
pious epithet plus a possessive adjective or pronoun, e.g, tiv oly 
Geoaéferay; 4) a hope that the sender will be remembered ceaselessly. 





% W. Clarysse, “The Coptic Martyr Cult” in Martyium in Multidiseiplinry 
Perspective, ed. M. Lamberigts and P. van Deun, Bibliotheca Ephemeridun 
Theologicarum Lovaniensium CXVII (Leuven 1995), 384-389. My own check of some 
fifty cases of Psenamounios from our era listed in F. Preisigke, Namenbuch 
(Heidelberg 1922) and D. Foraboschi, Onomasticon alterum papyrologicum (Milan 
1967-71) found only four as late as the fourth century and one in the sixth. 

K. A. Worp, “A Checklist of Bishops in Byzantine Egypt,” ZPE 100 (1994) 
283-318. Tt was not unknown for a bishop to have such a name, Worp 318 
Athanasius mentions a bishop Psenosiris (PG25.340a4, 653a5, 780a9), and there is # 
Priest of the same name from the beginning of the fourth century—see P.Grenf 1173 
(Naldini, Crstianesimo no. 21). Naldini, Cristianesimo has a bibliography for ths text, 
‘much commented upon. 

5:25 and tutes for prayer are found in the New Testament letters, eg. 1 Ths 

Poweree omans 15:30; ct. also Philemon 4. We might expect them to be common 
Joest oe none Ath century and earlier Christian papyri, there is no instance of 

Oa he acy Prayer in Naldini,P. Lond. VI, or P. Abinn. that is not to or from monk 
the style of such requests, see Tibiletti, Letfere 120-123, 
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P.Lond, VI 1923.12-14, to the monk Paphnutius: viv xapaxah® xa! 
uynuovetons Ho év ter) éryians ebxes cov. 


P.Lond. VI 1925.3-5, 9-11, to Paphnutius: Eixaron@eic tod 
[ov]vtelily<ov> tos pbc tiv Oeostfeiay cov avalyxailov Alyincdyny 
poaaryo-/pebioat thy ebAd[Berdlv oolu] Si rpayydrov xtZ.... napaxahi 


Be rhy/ deliGmned gov iva xlaslaleuions eGaaBan x2. 


P.Lond. V1.1926.15-17, to Paphnutius: Aéoue 1 Ged Séoqte xé cot wwho@nct 
ov év tf devig: cou/ mpooev 





P.Lond. VI 1929.3-5, to Paphnutius: ‘0 nlalvroxlpdrap] Ocde xai6 
Xoilsxds] aiizod Soin shy_ciwv GroséBeay/ nlalpapévew Alniv] rodbv 
uewvital Olan iwiv év raic/ ani xpocelvraicl. 


[xledtvoy) rot 


Ca’E 13 (1938) 378 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 95).23-26, to the monk 
Horos: xaxalaaov/ 8 wna Sfiven ful] éxciiv deviooy indiv/ etx. 


P.Herm. 9 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 84).5-9, 13-16, to the monk Ioannes, 
addressed as an dxoteretixdc: xpooayopebe shy dui-/unév cov SrdBecew/ 
B{élorora, nol napaxahéy fe] ds év xfi npooeuxi/ uvnOfic tod xrA. . » 
evAdynady/ re Keri ebiEou to xpi” pov Bed vortds xi n-/ieoas nepi guod, 





P.Herm. 8 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 83)8-13, to the monk Ioannis 
xpocayopevw cov toryapoiv thy evAéBeay/ laou! fic tobtww you slay 
vioaunéroy, xapa-/karav drag uvnuovebans xdyod rod ot/ 
Tpooxuvoiivtos Kati navrbs xo oikov you/ Ey det) work ue” 
iugpay/ edxctic tH xupio owrfiper huav. 








P.Neph. 1.3-9 to the monk Ophellios: nponyounévans ebdueba ws vurtds/ worl 
fuépag dytaivouer buiv yuxi xa odpan t& Rap" Away ypsunare: 
dnobobFivar/ Exerta Kai voy dropvijoat dydv thy qviay-/ -Rpaiay & Snes bv 
saic elzais iudv/ wnuovetonsan Svoudoar Apaic Bre thy! Eevertiav Andy 
wal tay nowdiav Audy. 





Also, at the end of a letter to a monastic community on the occasion of 
the death of their leader from Gregory Nazianzus (letter 238.7, 
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PG37.380): "Epponévoug dudg, yuxfi Kai coat xpoxdrrovtas, fv 
Suveqier tod &yiou nvevpat0s 6 Kipwos oxendGor weuvnuévous fsiv év cis 
mpoceuyaig. 


‘A comparison of these texts with ours, particularly the underlined 
portions, shows that it is probable that this formula is somehow related 
to 301, even though 301 itself is not a request for monastic prayer. Lines 
9-10 appear to mean that the sender, Bishop Psenamounios, does not 
cease to remember the recipient, not the other way around. Instead, the 
formula suggests that the Bishop himself comes from a monastic milieu 
Such language is found in at least one fourth century letter, not a 
request for prayer, from a monk to a non-monastic, P,Amh. I 145 
(Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 49), after the initial address, opens with 
[BovAo]war pv xarak@Oivar cei ypdgerv/ [fi_ofi] Beocepeig xai 
npooayopevery thy/ [aveloanihAdv cov xaAoxéeyaBiaw/ [cSilohinems xt, 
Compare this with the xaAox{éya®{av] of line 6 below (see note). The 
recipient is probably secular and of high rank 


If the original text of 301 did not extend very much beyond the 
preserved portion of the papyrus (see note to lines 12-13 below), then 
301 would consist entirely of formulas and clichés. This suggests that 
301 is little more than an acknowledgment sent to the recipient of earlier 
correspondence or of some favor or benefaction. 


%8 Other letters from the fourth cent i 
rom the fourth century with some of these same element 
include PHeid. 16 (Naldini,Cristiansimo no. 6) P:Oty. XII 1494, and P-Neph 4508 


10. For a later example (dated 5th/6th centu ae 
10.Fora ry) and other parallels, see B. Muschet 
Chiisticher Brief an Monche," 2PE 94 (1992) 105-14 
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Recto: traces of letters + 15 [ 
Yevapobviog éxicx[ (ones) 

by x(upiep (6) xaipeilv. 

4 ‘a9ddpa Exépny edxer[piay edpiov fv] 
xoern&1GOny ypanworrlac néwyert) 
pds thy bpdv xahor{éyaBiav xa) 
uo: névtag tod ebAoyn[HEvou duGv] 

8 ofKov nuxpods xai peydAolus, odx v=] 
cxadouc vor[tb]s xar fulépas hvn-] 
plolvevalv] xdlv] n680v x[fig dperépas] 
dxydemg fig eLSJeiEare eis [ 

12 ut. 6 [O(ed)]5 Kai. 6 Xplvord)s absfod puédberav] 
pais raft Jopl_) 


Atleft, vertical to text: thy bpdv ddehporn ter 


Verso: dno[Sds ? 
2 papyrus emiox 360m 6 papyrus iuaw 12 3% 


(To) . . . (from) Psenamounios, bishop . - . greetings in the Lord 
God. I rejoice exceedingly having found the opportunity that I have 
been granted to send a letter to your Excellency together with all, great 
and small, of your blessed house. I do not cease to remember day and 
night the longing for the love which you have shown to . . . May God 
and his Christ preserve you and . 


2 Wevapodviog éxiex{ There is a stroke across the bottom stroke 
of the kappa, presumably an abbreviation. If so, then something other 
than -nog could follow, but this appears unlikely. Something has to fill 
all the space of line 1, and it was customary for most titles, including 
ecclesiastical (except the less formal ABBa or Axa) to follow the name in 
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a letter, not precede it (Naldini, Cristianesimo nos. 21, 51, 95). It is more 
likely that the opening three lines are simply abbreviated and briefer 
than the body of the letter. This would be in keeping with the suggested 
character of the letter as little more than a brief acknowledgment. Itis 
also possible that Yevaobvios is a patronymic with the actual name of 
the bishop in the lost first line. If that were the case and if éxiax were an 
abbreviation for xaxdxq, then the letter would have been addressed to 
the bishop, not from the bishop. However, the presence of xaoxéryoay 
in line 6 (see note below) makes this very unlikely. 

4 agd5pa éxépny. The phrase is an epistolary convention; see 
Naldini, Cristianesimo page 201; Koskenniemi, Studien 75-77; P.Mich. VIL 
482.23 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 1): éxi éx&pnv Aa Mav/ dg aod 
napayevéuevoc; SB XII 111253-4: éxapny av dxovoas bftil/ EiOng, 
P.Petaus 29,2-3: éxapny nodA& Gxodaaaa Srelt] éod0{n}re; P.Yale 1 42.10- 
11: Nprohdov 8 dinayryetaaveos futv wt xark of, Maw &xélpny]; P.Yale1 
80.5-6: nay éxdpny ndAAa Gxovoas Sn jixt eig Tentuviv; in the New 
Testament, 3 John 3. The use of apd5pa instead of Mav or névu or nok 
seems a bit unusual. I found no instance of it in the Duke Data Bank of 
Documentary Papyri; but see P.Oxy. XIV 1676.4, ézdpnv neytihug 

eixar[piay evpiv fv] The best candidate for filling in the 
word are some form of eixaipéw/edxaipia, chiefly used to express 
motivation for one’s own letter, Koskenniemi, Studien 77-87, especially 
82, and Tibiletti, Lettere 80-82. éxdpny typically calls for an aorist 
participle; see the examples given in the preceding paragraph and 
compare BGU IV 1081.12-3, edxaipiav edpov tod npd¢ at épxonévon 
éxépny xxd, as well as P.Abinn. 30.r3-4, P.Ant, III 192.13, P,Fouad 89.11, 
P.Ony. XVI 1861.r1-2. 

5 Karn§uGOnv. See Tibiletti, Lettere 71-2. There is an irreducible 
awkwardness here that is a result of combining so many conventions in 
two lines, particularly in the transition from edxas[piav cbpav 10 
xorn§ud@ny, an unskillful conflation perhaps of epistolary clichés. 

6 npds tiv. The rho is badly knocked out of place, and the eta is 


uncertain after close examination, but this remains the most probable 
reading. 








xacoxéyaBiav. The word appears in the late fourth century in 
the papyrus record, but is not found much later. It is used in patristic 
literary letters exclusively for secular individuals, usually officials, 
Dineen, Titles 38-9, 108 and Tibiletti, Lettere 37. See also P.Amh. 11145 
(Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 49), a letter from a monk to someone 
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evidently of influence, requesting a favor for a friend; H. Zilliacus, 
Untersuchungen zu den abstrakten Anredeformen und Hoflichkeitstiteln im 
Griechischen (Fielsinki 1949) 45. 

68 npd¢ thy dyGv Kahox[éyaBiav xail/ Gua névtag tod 
eihoyn[névov cov)/ oixov. Compare P.Genova I 37.2-4 (fourth century): 
tiv iperépav Beogireray Kai edzo[uad cormpias xai Sa tod 
ciAoymel(undetermined text missing)/ puxpod and PSI VII 839.13: 
cikoynpévov cov ofxou; PSI XIII 1345.14: rod edAoynnévon xai de B5vou 
‘Spd ofsov. 

7-8 tina, xéveas tod eddomm[uévo dpSv)/ oixov prxpods Kai 
neyidolvs. Compare P.Lips. 111.18-19 (fourth century): ‘AonéClouléy o 
aivtes of év thAl/ otwig. wrxpods te xii weyious; P.Neph. 12.16-17 (fourth 
century): dondGouan tobs év th povactnpie Ror, pixpods Kai weyéovs; 
P.Haun, UI 58.15-7 (AD 439): (eleven names) xpeoBurépors xal (five 
names) Staxévors Kai AorRoig nixpois xai peydAorg tav and xiuNS 
Kapavi8os; P.Oxy. LIX 4005.r9-10 (sixth century): noAA& 8é 
pooayopevouey dd wixpod bas neyihous tiv chy Bid@eow. The phrase 
huxpoig xa reyéiAoug also appears in the very fragmentary P.Ness. III 
165.78. P.Genova 1 37.3-4 (sixth-seventh century) has the phrase xai dja 
to8 ebAoyipe [(undetermined text missing)/ w1xpod. P.Lips. 111 is 
evidently secular, though its author may be Christian; the rest are all 
monastic or ecclesiastical. 

8-10 odx dvaxavoua: xx. The whole phrase has a history 
stretching over many centuries. Compare P.Giss. 19.7-9 (second century 
BC): [GAA owv]exds dypunvoioa. voxtis h-/[uépas u}iav wéptuvay Exe viy 
nepi/ [riig cert npiag cov, and, much closer in style to 301, P.Grenf. 1191.5 
(sixth/ seventh century) to &B% Méxp@ émox(6na): xai od xavduec. 
eixduevor voxtar Kai hyépay dxép tic owmpias iqdv. See Koskenniemi, 
Studien 128-30. 

voxtdg Kai fyépas. Compare also P.Lond, Ill 1244 p. 244 
(Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 58).2: Tiponxoupévexs roAA& ce xpooeyopeixn 
vurtig Kai Aépaig 1 dyiorp Ged; Museum Helveticum 18 (1961) 24-27 
lines 4-5 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 53). Also compare Basil, Epistulae 
226: Avtod obv tobrov Evexev dxeotetAape ... MeAéttov ... bs Sumyfioerat 
‘wiv tbv huétepov xéov by Ezouev ap dpiv, xaii thy népinvay cav yuxov 
fav, Sti vuRtds xai Apépag Sedpea tod Kupiov xepi tig dndv 
ed8oxqsjoeas xxd.; Epistulae 267: 81i to ypannaros evaxaveo tov rdBov bv 
iyo éxi tf dokahoer Gv ev oi Kandy xx; Gregory of Nazianzus 
Epistulae 42.1: Sate we SuvnOFivar StaBfivan xpds thy dnerépav ceyderny Ko 
thy te néQoy, dv Exo £9" div, dvanadoas Krk 
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10-11 ro[v] x6Bov e[fic dnerépacl/ éydemns fic e[S]eibare. Compare 
Basil, Epistulae 140.1: xaxarasow tiv xé8ov bv Exo éxi th ovvtuxig tis 
‘Suerépag éyéemns. John Chrysostom, In principium Actorum 1.29-30, 
(PG51.87), Sav ip tov xdBov ric operépas ceydnc, wed 

42 yuo The reading is difficult, and I can find no satisfactory 
way to fill the lacuna from the preceding line. 

6 [0(cd)}g xai_ 6 Xp(iatd)s cielod. Compare P.Lond. VI1929.2:5 
xla}vtox{pcitwp] Beds x0i 6 Xprlords] adco’, 

8 [O(ed)]s xa 6 Xp(vard)g adr[od puddEeravy/ ondg This seems 
the most probable restoration, given the likely amount of space and the 
plural subject. Some aorist optative or subjunctive form of gukéeto ot 
(more commonly) dtagudéero in this position is a Christian cliché; see 
Tibiletti, Lettere 64-66. It typically occurs in closing formulas, which 
raises the possibility that with lines 12 and 13 we are near the end of 301 
and have lost little of the bottom text. Compare P.Abinn. 6.25+6: 6 xépios 
6 Beds Biaquddés oe, as well as P.Abinn. 8.28-9, P.Cair.Masp. 1 67005.27, 
P.Herm. 8.22-3, P.Lond. V1 1923.22-23, SB V1 9107.13, P.Neph. 1.31, to give 
only a few examples. For more discussion and bibliography, see the 
editor's note for P.Berl.Sarischouli 17.r4 (seventh century): & xpiog tv 
dnelq dudis SrapwddEon. 








Line at the side. é5cA@érnra, The word in the New Testament 
refers to the Christian community (1 Peter 2:17, 5:9); was used 
occasionally by the early Fathers and frequently in the fourth century, 
with different shades of meaning; and was applied to religious 
communities by the Cappadocians, Palladius, and Macarius (PGL s.v), 
eg., Gregory of Nazianzus, letter 238 to a community of monks and 
nuns: Ti edAaPearéry Kai névee xexoopnnévn év Xprotg aBehgorntt 
(Gallay edition, 2:128). It is not found in papyri before the fourth century 
Zilliacus, 47), where itis a form of address; see P.Lond, VI 1915.11, 7p 
thy éBeXpbrnra id; P.Herm. 45.1-3, where the reference is ambiguous; 
and P.Stras. 135.16 (Naldini, Cristianesimo no. 96), } oi, aBehostn 
Naldini, Cristianesimo 368 suggests that this last is a “religious superior,” 
but see the objections of Ewa Wipszycka, “Remarques sur les lettres 
privées chrétiennes des He - IVe sidcles,” JJurPap 18 (1974) 202. If the 
kaAoxteyaBiav of line 6 does indeed indicate a secular official, it would 
appear to support Wipszycka. 








} 
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302. Letter Concerning a Bishop 


Inv, 167 32x 17.2cm. VI 
PI.10 Provenance unknown 


The text is a letter of which both the author and the recipient are 
unknown, As commonly in sixth century papyri, there is no 
introductory greeting, and the few traces of ink on the verso, probably 
the address, are no longer legible. Some ink extends down from the top 
edge. This probably belongs to a different document; the distance 
between the top edge and the first line is greater than that between any 
two lines of text. The ink is faded in places and holes make reading 
difficult in the fourth line, but the text is clear for much the greater part. 
‘The papyrus is broken in two by a vertical fold in the middle. 

‘The hand is very cursive, with letters now large and written with a 
flourish, now small and cramped, making it difficult to compare with 
more regular documentary hands. It is probably sixth century (compare 
with the plates in P.Cair.Masp. I-III especially no. 67032, plates 22-3, and 
no, 67030, plate 20), but possibly earlier (compare P.Oxy. XVI 1878, plate 
1, dated 461 AD). 

The author of the letter says nothing directly about himself. 
However, in his closing salutation, he mentions oi xaBoorapévor dvbpec, 
“the dedicated men.” Although used in the sixth century as a polite 
epithet (e.g., P.Oxy. XVI 1855.1 and 4; 1868.4; 1966.3), the principal use of 
the term xaBoataévor was military. The phrase here could refer to a 
company of soldiers, 

The recipient is addressed as | oh ueyohorpéma and x adv 
néyeBos, By the sixth century, eyaAoxpéma and related forms were used 
to address a range of functionaries, from local officials to the praeses or 


4 ©. Homickel, Ehren- und Rangpridikate in den Papyruskunden (Giessen 1930) 
18, 
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higher.% Méye00g is less common. In one case it is used for a 
orpamadmns (P.Lond. V 1786.2, 30—fifth century); in another, a xéyng 
(P.Oxy, 11557, 8,9). It is used in a formula in legal petitions of the sixth 
century for the praeses (P.Oxy. XVI 1876.3; 1877.3; 1878.3). Both terms are 
‘used for secular officials and laymen of high rank in patristic letters.% 


The letter concerns a bishop. We cannot know what he was bishop 
of: may have been Alexandria, as line 1 suggests, but this is far from 
certain. He is not referred to by any appropriate title such as patriarch, 
archbishop, or even Tlaxas. He could as easily have been a bishop from 
the Thebaid (line 4). The letter would be from someone sent after him 
who failed to catch up, 

The letter is presumably about some interaction between the 
higher civil and ecclesiastical authorities, There were certainly some 
‘overlapping jurisdictions and shared responsibilities between the two 
by the sixth century. Theoretically at least, considerable civil power was 
granted to bishops by imperial legislation.*” Bishops could, for example, 
adjudicate law suits, but only if both parties agreed to accept the verdict. 
Clergy and monks could be tried by ecclesiastical courts, though this 
was a defined and limited privilege. Under Anastasius, bishops in the 
east, with other local worthies, could take part in the election of local 
authorities such as the ovrdvng or defensor civitatis, and they participated 
in the concilium provinciae % Bishops also controlled extensive properties 
and so had an important public role, including obligations as revenue 
collectors for the state.” 


55 G. Rouillard, L'Administration cvile de Egypte byzantine, 2nd ed. (Paris 1928) 
48, 54; Homickel 289, ri 

% Dinneen, Titles 40, 45, 108 
aa,” Strthereferences in B. Bion drt romano cristiano (Milan 1952) 1 495 

98 Codex Justinianus 147-8; 14.29; 1.4.17, 19; see Jones, Later Roman Empire 480, 
491-2, 758-9, 763-6, 

39 J. Gascou, “Les grands domaines, la cité et l'état en Egypte byzantine,” 
TEMByz 9 (1983) 1-89 (see the summary on 60); Wipszycka, Ressources 34-56. 
., A. Steinwenter, "Die Stellung der Bischofe in der Byzantischen Verwaltung 
Agyptens,” Studi in onore di Pietro de Francisci (Milan 1956) 1: 75-99, has tried to show 
that the documentary evidence of episcopal activity in Egypt gives litle suppor '0 
any exercise ofthe authority given to bishops by imperial legislation, atleast ouside 
‘of the episcopal audientia. Fis argument, however, is based largely on silence. Fora 
more positive estimate of episcopal civil authority, see Jean Duslat “Les 

tributions civiles des Eveques byzantins: lexemple du dioctse d'Afrique (533-70) 

atu cies des Eveques byzantine: Texempled dicted Afrique 357) 
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The patriarchs of Alexandria exercised secular authority in 
varying degrees over the years. Paul the Tabennesiot (537-539) was 
given extraordinary power by Justinian to appoint and remove civil and 
military officers. Eulogius (581-608) effectively took charge of the 
government amidst the anarchy of a revolt. Cyrus, the last patriarch 
before the Arab conquest, was both pope and prefect.10 

While it is impossible to be certain what the letter is all about, two 
possibilities suggest themselves. The first concerns the military annona, 
By the sixth century, troops received their requisitions directly from the 
region in which they were stationed.%01 A law of the emperor Anastasius 
(491-505) declared that bishops were to have a part in handling the 
military annona, together with the governor (praeses) and defensor, 
presumably to keep the process fair: 





Oi igeorores kal rf xapaqviaxd) xpooxaprepoivees oxpartdras év ois axbérors 
xxv 1d xpoapepduievov eXbos bx raw év xh xdket i xf Evopig aris yeoprownivon 
BextoBwoay ixep tiv avvovov aindv Soxyasig tod éxtoxinov Kai to} tipzovt0s 
fi r00 ixbinov && dnodelyens to8 Spzovr0s, xal othe dvaywaGerat 6 ovvreheotis 
napropropioy 6iS6ve. (Codex Justinianus 14.18)! 





Those soldiers stationed and remaining at the garrison shall receive payment: 
in-kind in their cantonments from produce in the city or its territory for their 
annona after inspection by the bishop and the archon or ekdikos in the absence 
of the archon, and the collector shall not be forced to give cash-for-value. 


If an official were unable to proceed with distributing needed supplies 
without the bishop, this would explain why someone was sent after 
him, and why a company of xa@ooiapévor &vSpes would be so 
grateful.103 





100 Liberatus, Breviarium 23 (PL 68.1045); Jean Maspero, Histoire des Patriarches 
4’Alexandrie depuis la mort de lempereur Anastase jusqu’a la réconcitition des églises 
jacobites (518-616) (Paris 1923) 139, 268. 

101 A. Johnson and L. West, Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies (Princeton 1949) 
ns229. 

m 's.v, for the co ding of aéberov. 

0 ee GUEYN Phas also employed by the state in the handling and 
transportation of the annona civica; see R. Remondon, “Le monastére Alexandrin de 
la Métanoia,” Studi di onore di Edoardo Volterra, Bd. 5 (Milan 1971) 769-781. 
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‘The second possibility concerns civic affairs. Justinian charged the 
Jocal bishop, together with five other leading citizens, with appointing 
administrators to handle civic funds, checking the books once a year, 
and removing any administrator on evidence of dishonesty: 


Gana tby bxtioms nékeis dovdratoy Exioxonov Kai wis pwteboVtas Th 


éhe0x, ob phy GAA nai tods airiis xriropas xpoBaAAcoBat yev tiv narépa ety 
ug rowwiirous Biowentas ... ef tig Bt Ex rv 
ov dnoxiveiofian 





tig nOhewg kai tiv orrdovay xa 
cipnuéven Biovenrdy dvenieiBeaos ebpeein, xapaxpfina too: 
vhebouiey vai @Mov dve' abtod bxé te tod dorardrou rig nOAeas émioxdnov dnd 
se tv Round xemrépeov, xaBlis elpnran, npoBadAenBan. (Novellae 128.16)! 





But (we command) that the most holy bishop of each city and the leading 
citizens of the city, not only but including its property owners, choose the City 
Father and the sitones and such other treasurers if any of the 
aforementioned treasurers should be found unfit, we command that he be 
removed immediately, and another be selected in his place by the most holy 
bishop of the city and the remaining property owners, as set out above 





302 says that the recipient, “knowing the force of the npdatynct” 
should remind the bishop together “with the others.” Could the others 
be the xpatedovres tiig mOAeas?105 





1 karaaPaov thy “AeEavBpéov Evo tov ebRaB(éotarov) 
inioxonoy érorheboat 
xi tb Mnhobovoy- cwviBas rovvv edBoxyioboah oh 
eyadonpé(nera) eidvia 
tiv Siva 03 npooréryuatos xeheboy todtov 
‘dropvnoBfive pert tv 
4 Gav xpig ti peo soe dexd OnBai 
cipleliv rb xpayua ‘i 





106 Cy. Codex ustinianus 1.4.26, where the bishop is similarly ordered to oversee 
public construction with three other leading citizens. 
_ 10° CE. PMich. XVIIL795, a V/VI century memorandum (iouvnotwxby—c line 
3, vnouvnoBivay) for an order to certain curiales of Pelusium regarding the fait 
¢isteution of oiv oil with a decision tobe made “in the presence of ll hos we 
hae Ben ordered” sapSve névee sv rpoorzensbney—c- line 3, #¥ Bivou 























302. Letter Concerning a Bishop BB 


Exupoy, ive: noyd ovviOus eiyapatiisw th of 
heyohonpémig. 

aii of xaocrayévor &vSpes cwviiBtxs xa adroi xnpdEwow 
[eb adv 


néyeBos, 





1 evAaf = edaBéotarov 2,5 weyahorp’e’, peyahoxpexia = 
Weyadonpeneia 2rivoy =toivov 4 xpigti = Rpbg td 
5 Exepov = Exomov elva = iva 








Arriving in the city of the Alexandrians, I learned that the most 
pious bishop had sailed away to Pelusium; therefore, will your 
Magnificence, with your customary grace (?), knowing the force of the 
decree, order that he be reminded with the others . . . . . from the 
‘Thebaid to find the matter ready, so that I too as usual may thank your 
magnificence and so that the dedicated men, as usual, may also 
themselves proclaim your greatness. 


1 edAa(éotatov). EdAaBeia and evaBésratos are common in 
sixth century letters; see the index of P.Oxy. XVI. The terms are applied 
to both secular and ecclesiastical individuals; compare P.Oxy. XVI 
1839.6, 1856.3, 5, 187510 (secular) with 1847.1, 1871.7, 1890.8, 1900.6 
(ecclesiastical; see also P.Flor. 173.3, 7). Dineen, Titles 23-25 translated it 
as “most pious” and found it common for clergy, unusual for laity in 
patristic letters. The editors of P.Oxy. XVI chose to translate all but one 
of the above cited cases as “discretion,” “discreet,” or “most discreet,” 
including a "most discreet monk.” In the case of clergy, a better 
translation is surely “pious” and “reverend,” as the translator of P.Oxy. 
XVI 1871 realized. 

2 Toivoy is usually postpositive, though not always so in later 
periods (LSJ s.wv.), so it seems best to put the break between [Inhobcioy 
and cuvi@ac rather than cvvnBac and toivuv. Also, cwvi@los makes 
more sense with the following participle; cf. P.Oxy. XVI 1864.8-9 and 
1872.2: xara&udon (i cit) 5r48ears cvviBos xarakwoboa grhiv ovvKporiioe 
tov/ ebyelv]i MaedAov wrA. 

Ei6Seyiog is common in Byzantine papyi, any forms of 
ev6oxizém much less so. I have found only one so far, oe eddoxipodvea in 
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P.Oxy. XVI 1870.4-5, translated as “your pleasing state.” Here with 
ovvn@a it probably means “pleasing as usual,” “in your customary 
pleasing manner” or “with your customary grace.” Compare with the 
two uses of cwviiQa< plus participle mentioned above. 

5 Mpdcrcyucr. The term was widely used and broadly applied 
by the Byzantine period, but appears to have been employed mainly by 
provincial governors and higher, particularly for tax matters. When 
used by the praeses Thebaidis, it usually refers to the annona—see Jézef 
Modrzejewski, “The prostagma in the papyri,” JJurPap 5 (1951) 203-5. 








303. Order for Payment 


Inv. 416 15.2x5.6cm. 2 September 515 
Pat ‘Oxyrhynchus 


‘The papyrus is badly damaged. A fold in the center has made it 
nearly impossible to read much of the text in the second line, which 
‘unhappily is where we should most like to be able to read it. The second 
hand in line three is a cursive so rapid and stylized that it is nearly 
illegible; the reading can be supplied only by reference to the formula. 

‘The document is an order for oil to be delivered to a monastery. 
‘There is little that is unique or unusual about it. Such orders for 
deliveries are common in sixth century papyri and closely follow a 
formula, e.g., the small archive of such documents in $B XIV 12124- 
12126 and BGU III 960-966, orders for oil deliveries from one Theon to 
the oil manufacturer Sambas.1% Similar payments or gifts to monks or 
monasteries from this period are P.Rain.Cent. 133, P.Oxy. VI 994, and 
P.Oxy. XVI 1945. 

The only serious question about the document is the interpretation 
of éxorxiov or éxoixiov in line 2, something which might be clearer if the 
text following it were better preserved. The best reading is exoux with a 
stroke across the bottom of the kappa, abbreviating éxoixiov. We should 
expect the name of the village to follow and perhaps some mention of 
the purpose of the gift or payment, or possibly some other means of 
identifying the particular monastery, but it is impossible to be certain 
(see the note on line 2 below). 

énoixwoy has been variously translated as “village,” “hamlet,” or 
“farmstead.” The confusion arises in part from the growth and 





106. On this archive, ee F. Mitthof, "Das Archiv des elaiourgos Sambas,” ZPE 
103 (1994) 53-84. 
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development of some éxoixte into full xox, villages.107 In its origin, 
however, an éxofxioy “was basically a building complex which 
functioned as the centre of an agricultural property” and which had no 
independent administration.1°° 

Tan find no instance in which a monastery was simply identified 
with an éxoixtov, although that does not mean it was impossible, By the 
sixth century many monasteries were quite substantial, but it does not 
follow that all were so large that nothing referred to as a monastery 
could be located within an éxoixiov. P.Rain.Cent. 133, dated fifth or sixth 
century, is a brief order for wood to be delivered to 10 éxoixiov Aidtavoil 
cic oixodouy tod povecompiov, but this only demonstrates proximity. 

Is this monastery perhaps the owner of the éxoixiov? Monasteries 
were not substantial land owners in the fourth century. However, 
they controlled large estates by the sixth. 








+ MaxpoBiog Aayinpi(ratos) vaca 
napdaxov eis td povacshiptoy éxolt}x({ou) elg 
waroAl ] [ ], [ eailov] féorag 
névre, yi(vovra) taxi(ov) E(éorar)  n(dvor) 
(2nd h,) + ceonuic(uat) eA(aiov) E(éorac) névre nov(ovs) 
4 (1st h.) (Exoug)] p°B pa «8 e cepy(7i) 0 ivS(ueriovos) vacat 


| papyrus Aaurp'o’/ 2 papyrus exoue/ 
Soeamio(uat) = ceonuclouen 4 papyrus w5'o'/ 





grag” SM: Drew-Bear, Le Nome Hermopoite:Toponymes et sites (Missoula 197) 

168 (D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century A.D. 
Egypt (Cambridge 1991) 31-32. He includes a reconstruction of the éxoixwov 
described in PaMich. X1620, 

1 E. Wipszycka, “Les terres de la congrégation pachOmienne dans une liste de 
Payements pout les apora,”in Le monde grec. Hommages a Cl. Prénx (Brussels 1979) 
Slaimed that a tax register of 367/8 showed a monastery which owned an éxoixo¥ 
see however Bagnall, Egypt 290 and note 168. 
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(ist hand) (From) Makrobios most splendid. Supply to the 
monastery of the village . . . five pints of oil, total five pints of oil only. 
(2nd h.) [have noted (or authorized) five pints of oil only. (Ist h.) Year 
192 and 161, Thoth 5 at the beginning of the 9th indiction. 


1 MaxpéBtog Aapxpdtatos. This may very well be the same 
Makrobios, also Layxpdratos, of P.Oxy. XVI 2003. The title Aaynpérertos 
was exclusively for laymen of high rank, Dineen, Titles 39, 108, 
Tibiletti, Lettere 36. By the sixth century, Kayxpdtatos was used so 
broadly that the rank or office of the holder cannot be identified by the 
title alone; see A. Arjava, “Zum Gebrauch der griechischen 
Rangpriidikate des Senatorenstandes in den Papyri und Inschriften,” 
Tyche 6 (1991) 18-24. 

1, 4 Aap pd(ratos), wAuxtiovos). The omicron before the 
abbreviating stroke is a small letter written just above the line and over 
the stroke in both cases. 

2. napéaxov eig 1d. It is far more common in such documents for 
napéoxou to be followed by the actual recipients, who are named in the 
dative, rather than the location, but there is nothing against such a 
locution. Eig is the all-purpose preposition for such documents; in 
P.Rain.Cent. 133 it is used three times in three lines, each time in a 
different sense (the German translation uses in, 24, and fiir) 

tig xarrccA[. While the xarad is fairly clear, the reading of eis 
after éxox((ov) is very uncertain, so uncertain that xe is also possible. 
However, I can find no village or hamlet with a name that begins 
Tlexcta in P. Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite: repertorio 
toponomastico (Firenze 1981) ot in the Duke Data Bank. If the reading of 
zigis correct, then the text might be restored as eis xaxGAenta, “for minor 
expenses,” or better eis xaraihe(getv, “for anointing”; cf. P.Oxy. XVI 1945, 
which wine is provided to some monks eis a(¢)t 
3. u6v(ove). By the end of the third line, the hand has become so 
cursive that almost any reading could be justified. However, the formula 
is so invariable that either this or pév(ov) is almost certainly the correct 
reading. 
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Indices 


Square brackets [ ] indicate that the word has been either wholly or 
substantially supplied, either by conjecture or from other sources. 


Part 1; Literary/Liturgical Texts 
No, 293 (Matt, 6: 4-6, 8-12) and 294 recto (Ps. 150 3b-6) 


dndlo 293v.[4] 

aivéw 294r.1, 2, 3, 4,5, [6] 
dhoderydg 294r.[5] 

equiv 2931.10 

vO peonos 2981.9 

neyo 293,10 

éexo5iBcour 2938.2 

bprog 293v.9 

edtds 293r.11; 2948.1, 2,3,4, 
Bacthetcr 293v,[6] 

BAéno 293r.(1] 

fh 298V.8 

vwoucn 293v.6 

yovie. 2931.17] 

Be 293r.12 

BiSoyr 293.10 

ely 293r,[4] 

tig 2938.13 











84 Index Part 1 


eiogpyouan 2937.13 
ay 2931], 5; 293013], [8]; 2944-1, 2,3, 4,5 

éxi 293V.8 

émovoros 293v.9 

etingos 294r.[4] 

nets 293v.3, 9, 10, 11, 12 

OEAnua 293v.7 

Yorn 2938.8 

rai 293r.{3], [14]; 293v.8, 11, 13; 294r-[1], (21, [3] 
xiBdpa 294r.[1] 

helo 293r,[14] 

xpuntds 293r.[1] 

xb Parov 294r. [4], [5] 

ebpos 294r.[6] 

[10] 





8,4, 16 293r.{1], 4, 5, 6, 7,9, 11, 13; 293v.4, [5], 6, 7, 9, [11]; 294r. [6] 
Bros 2931.9 

Spyavov 294r.{3) 

Srov 293r.[3], 12 

Be 29305 
obx 2931.4 
oby 293v.2 
obpavds 293. 
oiitias 293.2 

SgetAnua 293v.12 

niic 2941.6 

Tlachp 293v.3 

rhareia.293r.[7] 

voi 294r.{6] 

Rposetiyopien 293r.3, 8, 12; 293v.2 
riqepoy 293v.10 

a 293r[1], 2, 12, [14]; 293v.[6],7 


























Literary/Liturgical Texts 


rauteiov 293r.{13] 
siyinavov 294r,[2] 
‘sneic 2931-10; 293v.3 
troxpitiis 2931.4 

gaiveo 2931.9 

gid 2935 

opSi 294r.[3] 

ops 294r.{2] 
yodripiov 294r,1] 

‘og 2931.4; 293v. (7), [12] 


No, 294 verso and Nos. 295 and 296 


“ABpawos 294v.11 

Sng 294v.3; 295v.[3]; 296r-[1], 9 
aly 294v.{10]; 2961.8 

G06 29615 

duéAeva 2951.2 

ytcevt0s 294.4 

&yOpanog 295r,[6]; 2961.6 
xd, 295V.8 

Ginbarohog 295v.2 
ipmrpixhavos 295v.4 

dionds 295v.7 

itd 2951.2; 295v.7; 296r.[2] 
iqBaiptos 294.5 

BobAopon 296r.5 

yBnos 295v.[4] 

vip 2951.3; 2961.7 

‘yevos 2961.6 

‘hyvonon 295v.5 

ag 295v.3 

Seopa 294v.6; 296r.4 
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86 Index Part 1 
Beondtns 294v.7 

Bivoqent 2954.7 

by 2954.6 

ei 2951.8 

eli 2961.7 

elnoy 2956.5 

eig 2951.3; 2961.7 

tek 294v.2, 3, 4,5, 6,7,8 
évimov 2951.6 





Epyoucn 295v.8 

eiapéotus 296.1 

w 2951.6 

fépa 2961.13] 

Beiog 296r.9 

@e65 294v.10, 11, 12, 13; 29513, 5; 296r-[1], 5 
‘laxdB 294v.13 

“Todx 294v.12 

aul 2951.2; 295v.3; 296r.2, 7 

oavos 295v[3] 





oupds 295¢.[5] 
éopos 295r.5 
xbpiog 294v.2 
pee 295r.4 

hf 2951.8; 296r.4 
vnorete 296r.1, 4 
vnoteseo 2961 
4,4, %6 294v.10; 2951.2, 5,7; 295v.4, 5, 6; 2961], 5, 6, 8,9 
olvos 295v.5 

Shag 295r.[5]; 295v.6 

ornvixa 2951.4 

pce 295r.{6] 

Spr 2958.7 





Literary/Liturgical Texts 


ode 295v.7 

obpéiviog 294v.8 
rahatds 295v.3 
réivaentos 2967.9 
rapagépe 2951.3 

nig, 295r.(5]; 295v.6 
rewde? 294v.[9] 
paxtixds 295v.6 
npoopépes 296r.2 

oii 2961.5 

1e295v.3 
reaoapéxovrcr 296r.{3] 
S8op 295v.5, [8] 
‘nepévBobos 2961.7 
‘nepouvntog 296r.6 
nyt 2950.5 

opnytw? 294v.9 

we 294v.1 

6294.9, 10, 11, 12, [13] 
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Part 2: Documentary Texts 


I Chronology 
‘A. Oxyrhynchite era 
Eros pA pba (515) 3031-4 
B. Months, days 

Owe 303r4 

C. Indictions 


Gpx(fi) 0 303r.4 


II Personal Names 


‘Avobriog 2978.7 
Ebtugiac300v.1 
‘Hpaxhiig 2971.5 
Qwpdig 298r.1, 298v.1 
Aebytiog 2971.2 

MoxpoBros 303r.1 

Majors 2971.8 

Maddog 2971.3, 298r.1, 298v.1 
Yevapoivios 301r.2 


Documentary Texts 


IIL Geographical 


‘Anebavbpebs 302r.1 

éxoixioy 29763, 7, 8, 10; 3031.2 
Onis 302r.4 

vibun 2978.9 

Tinovorov 302r.2 

Mapivog (a jnzavi) 2971.6 
pngavi, 29764 


IV Religion 


Bidxovos 2971.3, 7 
éntoxonog 3011.2; 302r.1 
Oriog 298.8 

Gerdes 2981.13 

Gcb5 2981.9; 299r.4; 300r-10; 3011.3, [12] 
wbpiog 301r3 

hovatov 2971.5 
povergis 2991.7 
Hovactiproy 3036.2 
naveRehpev 2997.3 
néverentos 2961.9 
Xptotds 3011.12 
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V Official terms and titles 


dxorntig? 300r [11] 
xaBoorpévos 3021.6 
xoAondeya Bic: 3015. [6] 
Aayxpsratos 303r1 
neyadoxpénera 302r.2, 5 
péyeBos 3021.7 
pdcrorqua 3028.3 


ms, trades, occupations 





VI Professi 
yeodzos 300v.8 


‘yeonpyds 2976.8 
Rparyparevtiis 2978.2 


VII Measures 


xvibiov 300v.2 
Borns 3031.2, 3 
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VIII General Index 


eye 3018.11 
aSehoh 299r.[1]; 299v.{1] 
BER 300r.1 

BedgSmng 30Ir. vertical to text 
GAG 300r.9; 300V.7 

Whos 302r.4 

yc 3018.7 

dvénovag 2981.14 

dvanerbo 3018 

vip 302r.6 

aviompr 300r.8 

deyti 2997.5 

ov 297r.{1, 6, 11; 297v.1 
dxournthg? 300r.[11] 

ind 2971.3, 5, 7, 8,9, 10; 3024.4 
dxonhéw 302.1 

dnootéhhw 2991.8 

ph 30304 

doxnois 298r.8 

GondCopot 2981.5 

doqahie 2981.6 

ebitds 297r.[5]; 300r.11; 301-12; 3021.6 
fon®ém 298r.9 

Bpéovioy 297v.1 

‘yp 299r.5; 300r.11 

‘yepov 300v.2 

‘yeotz0¢ 300v.8 

yeopyds 2976.8 

yeyopon 3032.3 

wwéboxe 302.1 

‘dunce 298. 





301r5 


o1 








92 


‘ypéipea 2991.6 
8 2991.6 
Setevopt 301r.11 
Beonétms 2991.1 
8x4 300v.1 
Budixovog 29713, 7 
Bivens 302-3 
byt 2998.1, 5, 6, 7; 299v-1; 300r-1, 12 
eioot 300V.5 
eipi 299.5; 300r-11 
eig 297r.4; 3011.11; 3036.2 
elg 2971.6 
beh 3001.7 
Pronov 303r(2], 3 
by 301r2 
évvia 300.3 
éxeibi 298r.4 
én{ 302r.2 
éxioxonos 3011.2; 302r.1 
éxoixtoy 297.3, 5, 7, 8, 10; 3031.2 
¥pyoucrr 3008.6 
Eroog 30215 
Frog 303r.[4] 
eiBoxtiéo 3021-2 
ebxonpia. 301r,[4] 
ebAaPijs 3021.1 
edAoyéo 3014.7 
ebpicxe 301r.[4]; 302r.4 
ebzapiarée 3001.9; 302-5 
etbyouat 2991.3; 300.3 
Eye 300v. 
Gebyos 300v.5 
Shunde 300v.6 
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fpeig 298r-(1] 

fuépo 3014-19] 

Qeiog 2981.8 

Gerdeng 2981-13 

@£e 300r-[4] 

Ged¢ 298r.9; 299.4; 300r.10; 301r.3, [12] 
0u8 3031.4 

Wo 30265 

ivbueri@v 303r4 

deyd> 30285 
KaBoounptévog 302r.6 
woQtig 2991.5 

vat 2986.1, 7, 8,9, 11, 13, 14; 299r.1, 7; 300r.8; 300v.3, 4, 7, 8; 30118, 9, 11; 
3021.6 

vedexnog 2987.10 
xohondrya(ct 301. [6] 
xothéw 29714 
weetocAuBeeveo 302r.1 
xorakio 3015 
xarnyoiuievos 2981.15 
e600 3021.3 
mpiicaw 302.6 
xviBov 300v.2 

robmoy 300v.4 

xuptat 299V.1 

x)pt0¢ 200r.1, 2; 301.3 
dyn) 2971.9 
Aapinporcrtog 303r.1 
eves 300v.4 
Hawpépriov 300v.3, 
peyohonpénere 302r.2, 5 
HéyeBog 3021.7 

néyag 301r.8 
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peAérm 2981.7, 12 

péy 2991.3 

etc 300v.8; 3011.8; 3021.3 
néyor 298r.13; 300r.[4] 
nga’, 29714 

prxpés 3011.8 

vnuovebo 301r,[9] 
povétev 2971.5 





povaotipioy 303r.2 

povertss 2991.7 

pbvog 303.3 

vuxceeo 300V.7 

yok 301r9 

Eéorns 303r.2,3 
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